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"^ What we need here at Yale is a little pessimism, a little 

\ destructive criticism. We do not want unintelligent, 

^ self-advertising criticism from the outside, but we do 

, want intelligent, sincere criticism from the inside. We 

*^ are too self-satisfied, too ready to sit back on the 

^ cushions and live upon Yale's reputation, too eager to 

take things for granted. Let us not be content to live in 
a house that our ancestors built for us, and above all let 
us drive forever from our midst those two words — smug- 
ness and self-satisfaction. 

— ^The Yale News (April 20th, 1912). 



PREFACE 

I entered Yale in the Fall of 1903 and graduated with 
the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy in 1906. Three 
more years of graduate study led to my doctorate in 
Mathematics. After that I held the position of instruc- 
tor in The Sheffield Scientific School for four years. 
During the ten years spent at Yale, I have always lived 
in those houses which were occupied by students, and, 
therefore, had ample opportunity to study student life 
outside as well as inside of the classroom. 

While I was a member of the Yale faculty, I published 
two works. The first one was my thesis submitted for 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy — On the Geometry 
of Line Elements in the Plane with Reference to Oscu- 
lating Circles, The second one was a four-act play on 
college morals, entitled — The Ice Lens. I doubt if the 
latter is known very widely outside of Yale, where (I 
am told) it created a sensation. The Alumni Weekly 
declined to advertise it, and it was reported that the 
author was in danger of losing his mind. Had the same 
critics undertaken to read the thesis, which was published 
a year or two earlier, they would doubtlessly have de- 
cided that the author had already lost it (his mind). 
But what they mistook for mental debility was nothing 
more than ordinary everyday insanity, which is a very 
fascinating subject indeed. I have devoted the intro- 
ductory chapter of the present book to a discussion of it. 
For the convenience of the reader, I have also had a 
scene from said play and the results of said thesis re- 
printed in this volume. 
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The present work is neither a "tin-pot melodrama" nor 
a "trumped-up narrative," as former semi-fictitious 
attempts to reveal conditions at Yale have been referred 
to. It is a series of papers constructed from thoughts, 
remarks and observations, jotted down by the author 
from time to time during his experiences at the uni- 
versity. In no case have my eflforts to ascertain the 
nature of things been forced. I even hesitate to refer 
to them as efforts, for all my data have come unsought. 
The book is simply the natural outcome of having lived 
for a decade in a university world, where certain condi- 
tions stand in great need of improvement. The opinions 
expressed are not all my own. Many of them are the 
general views of both students and facultyf who, either 
through lack of interest or lack of courage, have not 
cared to publish them ; and yet it seems to me that they 
should be of vital interest to the general public. 

C. F. G. 

Sewickley, Pennsylvania, 
November 3rd, 1913. 
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INSANITY 

Alas! how much there is in education, in our social 
institutions, to prepare us and our children for insanity. 

— Goethe. 



INSANITY 

[I] 

There are two distinct kinds of insanity— one where 
the mind admits no concentration of thought whatever, 
the other where the mind is continually focused on one 
and only one idea. Victims of the first form of the 
malady are called lunatics; he who suffers from the 
Second is called a maniac or, to be more exact, a 
monomaniac. 

Lunatics are entertaining. 

A maniac is a bore. 

[2] 

College undergraduates are perhaps the best examples 

of lunatics: 

"Got any tobacco?" 

"Say, that was a crackerjack of a game yesterday.'* 

"What's the lesson in French?" 

"Let's stroll down Chapel Street, fellows." 

"Eating at Commons?" 

"Let's try the dog for a change." 

"Have you seen the silk shirts in Chase's window?" 

"Damn that janitor! Why doesn't he send up some 

heat?" 

"Have you finished your experiment at the lab ?" 
"Let's paint our class numerals on the pillars in front 

of Woolsey Hall tonight." 

"Who are you going to have up for the Prom ?" 
"Wonder if Poli's is any good this week?" 
"Let's set fire to the Temple-Street Bridge.'* 
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"Glee Club rehearsal at 7.30." 
'Did you get that problem in Calculus?" 
'How long is it 'til Christmas vacation?" 
'Come along down to Heub's, and have a drink on 
me/ 

And so it keeps on going. They will talk about all 
these things inside of five minutes. This varying con- 
versation reveals the usual status of their minds — ^minds 
that are everlastingly undergoing change in thought — 
minds in which no one seed or idea could possibly take 
root and sprout. There is absolutely no concentration. 
The slightest disturbance — b, girl passing at the window, 
a squirrel running along a fence, or a note from a street 
piano — calls them away from whatever they may chance 
to be doing. 

This unstableness, which is so characteristic of their 
minds, is also a marked feature in their outer mien. 
They dress fashionably. Their clothes are distinguished 
by an unlimited variation both in shade and in design. 
You will find every color of the rainbow in their cravats. 
They are always singing, whistling, swearing, and 
dancing at the same time when they believe they are 
studying. 

Everybody enjoys their company. Everybody loves 
these jolly, easy-going, care-free, congenial, versatile, 
kaleidoscopic lunatics. 

[31 

Maniacal insanity varies in intensity which increases 
with the age of the victim. Let me illustrate two stages 
of the malady by calling your attention to the college 
professor and his inseparable disciple — the graduate 
student. 

The graduate student selects one subject of study and 
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ignores all others. It may be Botany; it may be 
Zoology; it may be Latin; it may be Philosophy (very 
popular among maniacs) ; it may be Chemistry; it may 
be Mathematics; it may be English (if he hasn't the 
ability for anything else) ; it may be History; it may be 
Physics; it may be Astronomy; it may be Physiology. 
This is the first stage of infection. 

Symptoms of the second stage appear in his Doctor's 
Thesis. Then and there he begins to specialize on some 
one thing in the field he has chosen. He grows more 
and more narrow (by degrees) finally becoming a college 
professor in the limit. He is then a full-fledged maniac. 

Every college professor has his hobby. In Botany it 
may be algae; in Zoology it may be arachnids; in Latin 
it may be Horace; in Philosophy it is likely to be 
"nothing" ; in Chemistry it may be pseudothiohydantoins; 
in Mathematics it may be skew curves (twisted ones 
like himself) ; in English it may be Browning; in His- 
tory it may be Henry the Eighth; in Physics it may be 
radioactivity (the very latest way of acquiring power 
through disintegration) ; in Physiology it may be PenicU-- 
Hum Catnenberti, But no matter what it may be, it is 
that and that only. 

Nothing can take the place of his hobby. It becomes 
an idol for which everything else is sacrificed. It 
receives every inch of his attention; all other matters 
count for naught. His hair grows down over his eyes; 
he puts his left shoe on his right foot; he wears his 
trousers inside out; he eats his soup with a knife; he 
talks to every tree he passes ; he takes off his hat to the 
telegraph poles ; if he bathes at all, he forgets to remove 
his underwear. The earth itself could split open from 
pole to pole, but even this would not interrupt his train 
of thought ; so powerful is the concentration of his mind. 
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Corresponding to this oneness of thought, there is a 
similar invariable nature to his disposition and his 
appearance. He is buttoned up in the same shiny moth- 
eaten coat, year in and year out; there is always that 
same old hat and the eternal black tie, which, to relieve 
the monotony, does acquire a new soup stain now and 
then. His face is thin, yellow and stony, contracted like 
a snail which never comes out of its shell. 

Everybody avoids him. Everybody is bored by this 
solemn, over-worked, serious-minded, unsociable, k>p- 
sided monomaniac. 

[4] 

You will observe, then, that the universities seem 
responsible for much of the insanity existing today. 
The undergraduate departments are hatching lunatics; 
the graduate schools are breeding maniacs. 

Without insanity the world would stagnate. Both 
forms are needed to make the globe revolve. We must 
have folly as well as wisdom. We must have play as 
well as work. But all the work and wisdom should not 
be left to one man or one class of men, and all the play 
and folly to another. These things should be more 
equally distributed among men in general. How could 
such a distribution be accomplished? 

If a mind is incapable of wandering, it will lead its 
possessor nowhere. If it cannot be concentrated, it is 
a very poor guide indeed. The best mind is one which 
alternately expands and contracts. Consequently, the 
great man is, by necessity, at all times insane, but the 
nature of his insanity is constantly changing, and he 
himself swings like a pendulum between a lunatic and 
a maniac. 

A lunatic hates a maniac, and a maniac hates a lunatic, 
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but the great man adapts himself to the company of 
both. But he does not allow his mind to become per- 
manently influenced by either one or the other. Neither 
side can win him over, because he realizes that the world 
needs serious thinkers as well as fun-makers, and that 
both are equally essential. He has learned that solitude 
is just as beneficial as society, and it is this fact which 
he desires to impress upon others. The main object of 
his neutrality is not to gain the friendship of both parties 
but to establish a closer and more friendly relation 
between the two parties themselves. When surrounded 
by lunatics, he undertakes to impress them with the im- 
portance of having some definite and serious aim in 
life ; when surrounded by maniacs, he attempts to amuse 
them and relax their minds by playing the part of jester 
himself. 

[5] 

Are there any such men in a college community? A 
few; a very few. They are called teachers, A college 
professor \snot a teacher. 

A teacher is a man standing between persons whose 
knowledge of ail things is indefinite and persons whose 
knowledge of one thing is authoritative. It is his duty 
to impart knowledge. To do this effectively, he must 
come in close contact both with the men who are adding 
knowledge to the world's store and with the men for 
whom this store is being provided. 

In many respects a teacher may be compared to a 
salesman, who displays the products of a factory to the 
constuners. A good salesman knows as much about his 
customers as he does about his goods. In order to know 
his customers thoroughly, he establishes a social as well 
as a commercial relation with them. He entertains them 
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with jokes and stories, bringing about a close and friendly 
contact, which greatly facilitates the transaction of busi- 
ness. In order to know his goods thoroughly, he visits 
and makes a serious inspection of the factory where the 
products are made. 

A good teacher likewise understands his pupils as well 
as he does his subject. In order to know his subject, the 
teacher's mind must submit to a certain contracHan, 
which renders it concordant with the minds of special- 
ists and enables him to grasp more clearly the results of 
the newer and original investigations which they are 
making in his field of study. In order to know his stu- 
dents, the same mind must undergo a certain expansion 
including all the mental characteristics of the men under 
his instruction, thereby enabling him to judge in advance 
the degree to which their minds will be receptive. 

In other words, a teacher must not only know his 
subject, but also know how to present it, and knowing 
how to present a thing is nothing more than "getting 
next" to one's audience. College professors are too 
bombastic; they waste hour after hour lecturing to 
freshmen in the same manner that they would address 
some learned society. Can a tadpole swallow a whale ? 

[6] 

A good teacher is a great man. Any man who inter- 
prets the works of genius to the public is great. A 
genius is not necessarily a great man. He is generally 
a man who has received great gifts from his Creator; 
but to give is greater than to receive. There is a great 
distinction between a great man and a man with great 
gifts. The great men in history are those who have 
been teachers in that they have always tried to reach 
and enlighten their fellow-men. A real genius, on the 
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other hand, separates himself as far as possible from the 
public, in order to execute the ideas with which he has 
been gifted. He cares little whether the public under- 
stands him or his work, and he makes no effort to 
elucidate it for them. 

Raphael, for example, had a great gift for painting, 
but Raphael was not a great man. Raphael was a 
maniac, and his mania was madonnas. He painted fifty- 
seven varieties, but we would know nothing of them 
today were it not for the copyists and critics, who have 
made them familiar to us through reproduction and 
description. There are numerous lunatics who have 
gone flitting through all the art galleries of Europe 
without knowing who Raphael was and without having 
the slightest idea of what a madonna looks like. Why? 
Because they have never been educated. "He who from 
travel would bring home knowledge must take knowledge 
with him." Without the discourses, spoken or printed, 
of those who explain and criticise the works of genius, 
we would never know that such works exist. 

Of course genius is needed to advance art and science, 
but it is the teacher, far more than the genius, who 
really advances the world, 

[71 

Matter has three forms — ^gaseous, liquid and solid. 

A gas is characterized by the property that it has no 
fixed shape, because it expands freely and indefinitely. 
It wanders about continually, remaining in no one place 
for any length of time. It is here, there, everywhere. 

A solid, on the other hand, is fixed both in shape and 
in position. 

A liquid has properties in common with both the gas 
and the solid. It changes its outline in flowing freely 
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from place to place, but if it be poured into an open 
vessel, it remains there, assuming temporarily the fixed 
shape of the vessel itself. 

A gas will remain a gas; a solid will remain a solid; a 
liquid will remain a liquid; — ^unless the nature of their 
surroundings be changed. If the vessel containing the 
liquid be placed in a very cold room, the liquid will 
freeze, and it will retain the shape of the vessel even 
though the latter be removed. If it be placed in a very 
warm room, the liquid will evaporate and escape from 
the vessel to wander through space. 

You observe then that the same substance may exist 
in all three forms, — gaseous, liquid and solid, — ^and that 
the power to change from one to the other is not in the 
substance itself but in its environment. 

[81 

Just see what we have come to— an analogue between 
mind and matter. 

The two kinds of insanity — ^the two forms of mind — 
correspond exactly with the gaseous and the solid forms 
of matter. 

The g^eat mind which can change from one state to 
the other and still remain neutral is like the liquid, which 
seems to possess and exercise the properties of both the 
gas and the solid, and yet remain a liquid. 

The great mind is constantly changing its environment. 
It can think in the torrid zone of society, and it can 
think in the frigid zone of solitude. But it will not 
remain too long in the heat, lest it evaporate and lose 
power through rarefaction. Neither will it remain too 
long in the cold, lest it freeze and lose flexibility through 
solidification. It knows just when to change from one 
to the other. It knows in just what proportion to mix 
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the two extremes. It knows how to remain temperate 
and normal. It knows how to remain liquid. 

[9] 

You will probably think it is absurd to draw up a 
comparison between two opposites like mind and matter. 
You will say that my reasoning is full of holes. Quite 
true, Mr. Logician; I put them there that you might 
the more easily see through it. I can hear you say to 
yourself: "It is too bad this author does not write like 
a sane man." I am surprised at your ignorance. There 
is no such thing as sanity. In his essay on Nature, 
Emerson — the soundest of all philosophers — admits that 
no man is quite sane, and elsewhere he writes that we 
all have a "dash of madness." It is well that we have, 
too, for otherwise we would be mentally deficient. 
Samuel Johnson told us so in The Rambler, His method 
for judging a man's faculties was to try all degrees of 
"tension and laxity" upon him. "If he is neither viva- 
cious aloft, nor serious below," said the English man of 
letters, "then I consider him hopeless." The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table informed us one morning that 
"stupidity often saves a man from going mad." Ah! 
not only often but always. Stupidity is the only pre- 
ventative for insanity. A man either has a mind or he 
hasn't. If he hasn't, he is an idiot — ^the "hopeless" 
fellow Johnson refers to. If he has a mind, he is either 
a "vivacious" lunatic, a "serious" maniac, or a great man 
who is blessed with the qualities of both. 

[10] 

One of the worst defects in university life, and one 
from which many others indirectly follow, is the absence 
of mediums or connecting links between the buoyancy, 
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the warmth, the animation, the mobility and the fashion 
of our undergraduates and the weight, the coldness, the 
solemnity, the inertia and the conservatism of our faculty. 

Before you have finished reading this book, I hope to 
show very clearly that Yale does little or nothing to 
remove this defect. Yale styles herself a university, but 
she would do well to take to heart the following words 
of President William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin — ^an 
institution which goes by the name of college. 

*'It is easy to find scores of men who know their sub- 
ject so well that they know nothing and nobody else 
aright. It is easy to find jolly, easy-going fellows who 
would not object to positions as college professors. But 
the man who has enough good fellowship and physical 
vigour to make his scholarship attractive and effective, 
and enough scholarship to make his vigour and good 
fellowship intellectually powerful and personally stimu- 
lating, — he is the man who has hit the Aristotelian mean ; 
he is the man we are all after ; he is the man whom we 
would any of us give a year's salary to find." 

["1 

Yesterday I stood alone on the shore. I saw a mass 
of solid rock silhouetted against an evening sky, where 
the splendor of a sunset was reflected in the sea. The 
picture involved three elements — ^the clouds, the rock, 
and the water. The clouds were continually changing 
their positions, their outlines and their colors — orange — 
red — ^purple — violet — ^blue — ^gray. The rock was silent, 
motionless and somber; always the same. The sea was 
tranquil, monotonously so. It seemed as lifeless as the 
rock, and yet, there in its peaceful bosom, I also beheld 
the restless variation of the clouds, all of whose new 
forms and hues it tried but in vain to reflect and preserve 
forever. 
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Today I stroll along the same shore with a talkative 
companion at my side. A storm is brewing. The pic- 
ture involves the same three elements — ^the clouds, the 
rock and the water. The clouds are continually chang- 
ing their positions, their outlines and their colors. The 
rock is silent, motionless and sombre. Neither the clouds 
nor the rock have changed their behavior of yesterday. 
But the sea is no longer tranquil. It has assumed the 
unsettled nature of the clouds. It rises; it falls; it 
advances ; it recedes ; it whirls ; it splashes ; it foams ; it 
sprays; it boils. Its mighty waves reach out like arms 
to seize the brooding rock and wake it from its reverie. 
They seem to envy its repose, and try to force it to take 
part in their wild and frantic dance. 

Tomorrow there will be calm again, and the day after 
there may be storm. The clouds will roll along aimlessly 
in spite of the calm. The rock will continue to brood 
in spite of the storm. But the sea — ^the grand, the 
powerful, the majestic sea — will sometimes be sad and 
pensive, and sometimes wild and gay. 
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A DEFENSE OF PESSIMISM 

We are all working together to one end, some with 

knowledge and design, and others without knowing what 

they do. But men co-operate after different fashions: 

and even those co-operate abundantly who find fault 

with what happens and those who try to oppose it and to 

hinder it; for the universe had need even of such men 

as these. 

— ^Marcus Aurelius. 



A DEFENSE OF PESSIMISM 

[12] 

Perfection is ideal faultlessness. The more nearly 
perfect a thing becomes, the less conscious we become 
of it ; and when a thing is absolutely perfect, we are not 
conscious of it at all for the simple reason that such 
things do not exist. 

Simplicity is conducive to perfection. As life grows 
more complex, faults multiply. The more complex a 
thing is, the more faulty it is likely to be, and hence the 
more conspicuous it appears. This is the secret of Yale's 
prominence. She is frightfully complex; she is abso- 
lutely devoid of simplicity. The simple little school, 
hidden under the oak trees on yonder hillside, enjoys a 
comparatively higher perfection. 

Yale needs criticism — open public criticism. And 
perhaps that which applies to Yale applies to the general 
American university system. 

[13] 

Criticism is the art of judging justly not only of the 
virtues but also of the faults possessed by the object in 
question. But there is no such being as a just critic, 
and if there were, no one would believe him or read his 
critique. There are always two sides to every question, 
and he who defends both defends neither. "My side is 
the right side," says Mr. Critic, "and as long as you 
continue to magnify yours, I must continue to magnify 
mine." Therefore we all exaggerate. "We aim above 
the mark in order to hit the mark," as Emerson puts it. 
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If we overlook faults and lay stress on virtues, we are 
called optimists; if we say little about the virtues and 
emphasize the faults, we are called pessimists. It is 
only from the algebraic sum (so to speak) of both argu- 
ments that a just opinion can be formed. 

Criticism is helpful only when its aim is to improve 
that which is bad; criticism is harmful only when its 
aim is to destroy that which is good. It follows that 
optimistic criticism neither helps nor harms — for faults 
are bad, but overlooking them does not improve them; 
and virtues are good, but emphasizing them does not 
destroy them. If we were all optimists, the world would 
grow neither better nor worse ; we would all be satisfied 
with ourselves, our fellow-men and our surroundings. 

[I4l 

It is only the dissatisfied man who stirs matters up, 
and whose opinions produce changes in public and in 
private affairs. When a man is dissatisfied, he is dis- 
satisfied either with himself or with the conditions of 
his environment. 

Every man who is dissatisfied with himself is dis- 
satisfied with everything, even that which is sound and 
good. He finds fault with the whole world. In fact, 
life itself is a fault to his mind. "Why was I ever born ?" 
he cries. "Why was any one ever bom? Why doesn't 
the world grow cold and put an end to ever3rthing?" 
Contempt is his religion. His ardent love for scorn is 
second only to Don Quixote's mad desire for adventure, 
and, like that wild knight, he attacks everything from 
innocent sheep to guilty convicts with his bitter irony. 
The influence of such a critic is decidedly harmful. I 
shall refer to him as a destructive pessimist. Fault- 
finding, when its motive is hatred and jealousy, sinks 
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beneath the lowest vice, but when it is inspired by the 
love of justice, it ascends to its place among the stars. 

The man who is dissatisfied not with himself but with 
certain existing conditions which bring discontent, envy 
and failure to others — ^he only can agitate a true reform. 
He refuses to overlook faults and vices. Say all you 
can in defense of that which is good, your doing so will 
not alter his views or cause him to abandon his fight 
against evil. There is firmly rooted in his nature a 
powerful determination, which will not permit him to 
deny or even make little of that which is wrong and 
harmful. There is a call in his ears which he must 
needs answer. Fate has placed him in the very midst of 
those faults she has assigned him to rectify. His criti- 
cism is needed and helpful. I shall refer to him as a 
constructive pessimist. 

[IS] 

But there can be no permanent reconstruction without 
destroying, or at least removing, the faulty foundation 
on which a structure rests. It is only through the influ- 
ence of the constructive pessimist that we can hope for 
improvement, but he needs the co-operation of the 
destructive pessimist to make the improvement more 
effective and lasting. However earnestly this everlast- 
ing grumbler desires the abolition of mankind, mankind, 
nevertheless, cannot afford to abolish him. Nature has 
provided him for the instrument of the reformer. His 
intense hatred for all things and his hard and bitter 
opinions enable him to magnify even the slightest details 
of a fault which are perhaps unseen by the more sym- 
pathetic reformer. He is, as a matter of fact, the 
reformer's microscope, through which he makes a minute 
study of the evil under consideration. 
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But just as the constant use of a microscope will, in 
time, ruin the natural vision of the human eye, so will 
the constant association with the destructive pessimist 
ruin the natural views of the reformer. Here, then, is 
a great danger which the reformer must beware. Let 
him know where to find his microscope when he needs 
it, — on the third or perhaps the fourth shelf, — ^but he 
must not keep it on his desk, where he is likely to be 
peering through it continually and to forget the true 
proportion which the evil bears to its surroundings. 

But even one glance through a very powerful lens is 
likely to leave a temporary impression upon the retina, 
and very often this influence can be detected in the 
r^ormer's message. But we should not once forget 
that the real motive, behind his undertaking, is a restless 
longing to improve, to ameliorate, to save. Judge him 
not by what he says but by his reason for saying it. 
Remember it is an agitated soul that speaks. None but 
such a soul can utter words which will rouse men to 
thought and action. These words may not seem kind 
and balmy, but they come from his heart, and, there- 
fore, let him say what he will — he cannot harm that 
which is good and firm. But that which is superficial 
and unjust shall be pierced and broken by a single glance 
from his honest eye. 

[i6] 

The reformer knows no fear, but he experiences long 
periods of doubt. He knows that all he is undertaking 
is for the promotion of justice, but he is not so inhuman 
as never to stop and reflect upon the pain and anguish 
which it may bring to others. He is at no time an 
enemy; he is at all times a friend. All he does is for 
your ultimate good, even though you be opposed to his 
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views and opinions. He knows they may wound you; 
therefore he hesitates. But finally the supreme moment 
arrives, when he sees only his star before and above 
him. It is then that he seems to lose his sense ; he casts 
aside not only doubt but friendship, respect, considera- 
tion, gratitude, rank, reverence, and he flies at the throat 
of Injustice and rips it open from ear to ear. 

He also suffers pain and anguish, this reformer ol 
ours. Not infrequently does he thrust his pen through 
his own heart and use his life's blood for ink. He is 
bleeding for you. His task is neither easy nor pleasant. 
His only pleasure lies in the knowing that he is doing 
his duty, and such a pleasure is always ecstatic. It alone 
can counteract the deepest pain and brighten the darkest 
sorrow. 

And, after all, you must not judge even the destructive 
pessimist too severely. He is only too miserable and 
lonely already. He fills a place in this world, and the 
fact that he is here is a sufficient reason for his being 
here. By no means should you lower yourself to his 
level by hating him just because he despises you and 
your views. There is indeed often more truth than we 
can appreciate behind his harshest words; if he could 
only learn to speak them out of love instead of out of 
hatred, they might prove as beautiful as they seem 
contemptuous. 

[17] 

But alas! when a thing appears beautiful, it loses 
force. It does not arouse us ; it throws us into a trance. 
I open a soft leather-bound volume of poetry. It is 
filled with beautiful thoughts. In fact they are too 
beautiful to have any meaning, but beautiful neverthe- 
less. As I turn from page to page, it seems I am being 
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wafted through a series of enchanted gardens. Every 
line of print is a flower bed ; every word a blossom. The 
air grows rich and heavy with the scent of honeysuckle, 
and my eyes droop unconsciously under its influence. I 
am neither awake nor asleep — a mysterious semi-exist- 
ence. Sweet silvery voices are chanting a melodious 
luUabye, and fairies, dancing noiselessly to the dactylic 
hexameter, wave their pearly scepters about me to shoo 
away the fireflies, which might molest my dream. 

Obscurity of thought in writing is characteristic not 
only of the poet but of all persons who wish to pass 
lightly over those things which they cannot completely 
ignore. Hence, it is a pet device of the optimist. When 
a man has enough courage to speak sincerely, he does 
not hesitate to use the best and the plainest words, but 
when he tries to make a thing appear other than it 
really is, his diction becomes artificial, elaborate, and is 
often fringed with quotations from Latin and Greek. 
Good plain English is always a token of sincerity. In 
fact one cannot be frank without using simple, forceful 
words. 

A genuine poet is always an optimist — an ideal opti- 
mist. He sees only The Sublime and Beautiful, because 
to him all things are sublime and beautiful. He does 
not overlook faults; he is entirely unconscious of 
them. He is everlastingly dreaming, and in his dreams 
the very faults themselves take on the form of virtues. 
In fact the object before him must be in a state of decay 
before he can sing its praises or do it justice with his 
pen. Yes, yes; poetry is beautiful, but poetry is not 
always truth. However, the deception is fascinating 
and harmless too, and it is with pleasure, as well as duty, 
that we forgive the innocent dreamer who, after all, 
cannot be held responsible for the sonnets he writes in 
his sleep. 
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The essential difference between a poet and an opti- 
mist is that the poet is naturally unconscious of faults 
while the latter is only voluntarily so. The poet's open 
eye transforms evil into good; but the optimist turns 
his eye away or covers it, and then claims he does not 
see the evil. In other words, his behavior resembles 
that silly habit common to the ostrich and other senseless 
animals. Have you ever noticed that the proverb HEAR 
NO EVIL, SEE NO EVIL, SPEAK NO EVIL has 
been symbolized by three monkeys (and not three men) 
holding their paws over their ears, eyes and mouth 
respectively? 

[18] 

There is always apt to be more or less poetry and 
optimism in the speeches at a Yale Alumni Commence- 
ment Dinner. A silver-haired professor emeritus, whose 
undergraduate life was spotlessly clean and upright, 
entrances us so completely with his saintly countenance 
and his mellow poetic words of praise that we are wont 
to believe, without a doubt, that Yale is a paradise of 
purely angelic students, re-living the spiritual life of his 
own youth. Another old "grad," whose youth was of a 
somewhat wilder nature and who came in closer contact 
with the gayer side of studentry, then delivers an oration 
expressing the same sentiment in optimistic prose. 

It happened that Alfred Noyes was present at last 
year's Commencement Dinner. "I had intended to try 
to tell you a tale in verse," said the English poet, "but 
since listening to the speeches I have just heard, I think 
I had better tell you the truth." Just what he meant by 
these words may seem obscure, but the remark, to my 
mind, indicates that the flattering addresses as well as 
his own "tale in verse" had little truth in them. 
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But, after all, there is more truth in poetry than there 
is in optimism, and in poetry there is little enough. The 
poet at least believes his own words, and that is more 
than can be said of the optimist. The optimist says 
only that which he wants his audience to believe, and 
if there is one thing an audience never wants to believe, 
it is truth itself. The people are looking for praise, not 
censure. They prefer to have their faults ignored; 
they wish to be patted on the back and to be told how 
nice and good they are. They want candied but not 
candid opinions. Therein lies the secret of the optimist's 
art. If he will only dip his pretty falsehoods in syrup 
and then roll them in sugar, the whole of society 
will buy his books and turn out in their limousines, 
bringing their French poodles along to hear his lecture. 

"Anybody can write a three-voltuned novel," says 
Oscar Wilde. (And what he adds applies just as well 
to making a successful speech.) "It merely requires a 
complete ignorance of both life and literature." Nobody 
has displayed that ignorance more than Wilde himself 
when he wrote his essay on The Decay of Lying, Lying, 
as a fine art, has never flourished so munificently as it 
does today. 

[19] 

Optimism is little more than a soothing salve. It is 
applied thickly to the surface, but never reaches the 
root of the evil producing the irritation. Consequently 
it never effects a cure; it leaves conditions just as it 
found them — ^no better and no worse. In order to im- 
prove conditions, it requires something more than merely 
saying that conditions have improved. We can stop the 
child from crying by kissing the spot that hurts; but in 
order to cure more serious disorders, we must administer 
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something stronger, and often look upon wry faces as 
the medicine goes down. And then, too, there are inci- 
dences when medicine cannot reach the evil, and we 
must apply the knife. This is more than unpleasant; it 
is painful. But what experiments, however unpleasant 
or painful, are grander than those which are performed 
today for the prevention and the cure of disease? 
And how can we hope to prevent or cure disease until 
we discover its cause ? And how can that which causes 
disease be anything other than a fault? Are not the 
greatest benefactors then fault-seekers and fault-finders? 
Are they not constructive pessimists? And what has 
every past reformer been and what must every future 
reformer be but a doctor and surgeon combined, whose 
medicine and knife are united in the greatest of all 
remedies — ^Truth ! 

The task of the reformer is not without risk. It 
involves danger both for his subject and for himself. 
The medicine which benefits one organ might prove 
injurious to another. The knife might slip. But these 
are the very precautions which arm him with courage 
and faith. He must be prepared to sacrifice everything 
— even himself if necessary. He may never see his 
purpose accomplished, nor is he likely to receive the 
credit for it after it has been accomplished. But neither 
of these doubts disturb him, for his first and only 
thought is service. He exalts over the fact that he has 
been gifted with a strong body and a capable mind to 
be surrendered unselfishly for the promotion of his 
fellow-men. 

Do you find a similar motive behind optimism ? Nine 
out of every ten optimists (on university afiFairs in par- 
ticular) are either looking for a higher position or they 
are afraid of losing the one they already hold. The 
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optimist never sacrifices himself; he always sacrifices 
truth. He seeks self-elevation by adopting the opinions 
of those who control his advancement. The higher he 
rises the more optimistic he becomes, and eventually, 
when he reaches his zenith, his mouth is lined with 
honey, and he dare not even whisper the truth lest it 
stick fast in his throat and choke him. 

[20] 

As long as a man remains optimistic, his popularity 
is assured. Popularity means nothing more than giving 
up one's own views and substituting those of the people. 
A popular man is generally a weak one. A weaJc man 
can never improve a strong one. The man who under- 
takes to improve his fellow-men must be strong, but he 
must give up, once for all, the idea of being popular. 

A popular teacher is one who assigns to his students 
the kind and the number of problems they wish, who 
dismisses his class fifteen minutes before time, and 
gives them a holiday once a week. Yale's popularity as 
a university lies in the fact that she is governed, in 
great part, by her students and not by her so-called 
governing-boards. It is well enough to let girls govern 
themselves, as they do at Brjm Mawr, because "you 
cannot hammer a girl into anything." It is different 
with boys. Their manhood is moulded very largely by 
the discipline you exercise over them in their youth. 
The looser you are in your attention to them, the looser 
their living. President Hadley has said that the less 
the sovereign does the less does it matter who is sov- 
ereign. This explains the character of our governing- 
board. Some of its members are so dotish and tired of 
their responsibilities that they are no longer fit to 
govern ; others are so optimistic that they would just as 
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lief let the students run the whole university. It is 
amazing to observe the control which the student-body 
has gained within the last ten years. A government by 
the people is safe enough if the people have normal 
intelligence, but children (both under and over twenty- 
one years) still need a stem governess who will not 
grant the satisfaction of each and all of their foolish 
whims. 

The prestige and the satisfaction which accompany 
popularity are, in most cases, momentary and never 
permanent. Popularity is, in fact, an impulse rather 
than a force. Although we are naturally thrilled at 
times when we are heavily applauded by the people, 
nevertheless our ecstasy soon loses its sweetness, like 
cream after a thunderstorm. Applause is always super- 
ficial — it comes from the hands, not from the heart. The 
more genuine admiration becomes, the less ostentatious 
it appears. The highest reverence is neither visible nor 
audible; it is not present in the wild and noisy beating 
of drums, but in the hearts that beat, unseen and unheard, 
in the bosoms of our enemies. 

Our enemies are our only real friends, because they 
take a profound and secret interest in our work. Their 
outer disapproval is merely a veil under which they try 
to conceal their inner approbation. It is sweeter by far 
to make a hundred enemies by doing a good act than to 
win a dozen friends by doing a wrong one. As long 
as our admirers are silent, we hold them under our 
influence; but as soon as they begin to praise us openly 
and without restraint, the spell is broken, and we had 
best take care lest they transform us from iron men 
into sugar dolls. 

A famous Yale graduate recently returned to Yale to 
accept a professorship in the university. The students 
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met his train at the station, and paraded him through 
the streets with cheers and music. He delivered a short 
speech, in which he said that the morals at Yale were 
now far higher than they were in his undergraduate 
days. A smile instantly appeared on all the faces in the 
audience, and one student muttered "Oh, Hell" under his 
breath, but every one applauded and cheered the speaker. 
The incident was a pretty revelation of both the secret 
and the substance of popularity and optimism. 

[21] 

The chances are that the student knew far more about 
present conditions than did the graduate, who had not 
seen the inside of student life for many years and whose 
sole source of information was probably The Yale 
Alumni Weekly, That worthy paper, by the way, has 
good reasons for not caring to publish or advertise the 
truth about Yale morals; its readers (mostly all gradu- 
ates or so-called graduates) know that truth only too 
well, and other persons, to whom such information is 
both more novel and more important, are far more 
likely to receive it if printed in periodicals* having a 
less narrow scope and a wider circulation. It is in 
accordance with this idea that the author has undertaken 
to write this series of articles for the general public. 

The articles will probably be of little interest to Yale 
and Yale men, because they have not been written for 
the purpose of praising the Alma Mater. There are 
other writers who have developed that art so perfectly 



♦The following publications have been offered and have rejected 
one or more of the chapters of this book: The World's Work, 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Century Magazine, McClure's Maga^ 
sine, Scribner^s Magazine, Everybody's Magazine, The Saturday 
Evening Post, 
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that it would be folly for one in the author's position to 
compete against them. He shall only say, however, 
that were he to include Yale's virtues, as well as her 
faults, in this volume, it would be more than double its 
present size. 

[22] 

"It has been said by a previous speaker here that Yale 
men are expected, when they go out into the world, to 
take a leading part in everything that has to be done in 
this American union. That day has passed, and what 
is needed more now is men who will keep things from 
being done that are constantly being attempted in the 
American nation. Things have been going at a speed 
for the last twenty years, and in a direction for the past 
twenty years, that makes it necessary for us to attend to 
the brakes now." 

This extract is taken from a speech by Hon. Henry 
Hulbert Ingersoll, former Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee. The speech was given at the Alumni 
Commencement Dinner last Spring (1913), which has 
been referred to elsewhere. These words apply, not 
only to the world in general, but also to the university 
world in particular. The true education, intellectual and 
moral, of the university man of today is many miles 
behind our interests in other directions, and it is high 
time we apply the brakes to other activities before our 
"places of learning" degenerate into mere storage-houses 
for idle pleasure-seekers. 



Ill 



THE EVIL OF TUTORING 

Anything which destroys responsibility, or transfers 

it, cannot be other than injurious in its moral tendency 

and useless in itself. 

— ^Drummond. 



THE EVIL OF TUTORING 

[231 

While the church-goers were listening to a sermon 
this morning, I was reading entrance examination papers 
in Trigonometry. Now which of these two tortures do 
you suppose is the more severe? There is a certain 
pleasure in grading the paper of a man who really 
knows what he is writing about; but when one must 
read a single page half a dozen times in hope of squeez- 
ing a drop of intelligence from a perfectly dry con- 
glomeration of words and sjrmbols — this, I believe, de- 
mands more endurance and a greater fortitude than that 
required to survive the dullest sermon of the most 
graphophonic preacher. 

[24] 

A large number of the boys who are presenting them- 
selves as candidates for admission to Yale are making 
one of the greatest mistakes of their lives : there is nothing 
so fatal to a man's career as his "getting in wrong" at 
the beginning of it. 

A college education is not essential for success in life. 
There are thousands of positions — ^good responsible 
positions — ^where it is entirely unnecessary, and there 
are some where it is even considered a drawback by the 
employer. It has, to be sure, proved beneficial to many 
boys who would have succeeded just as well without it 
It always will be a great help to every man who thirsts 
for knowledge, providing he knows how to educate him- 
self. But to him who depends entirely upon others for 
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his own understanding, the college education means four 
of the most valuable years of his life wasted. He would 
do himself more justice and render his fellow-men a 
greater service by applying his time and energy to some 
work which lies within the range of his ability. There 
are many good things to be done in the world, and there 
is at least one of them that each of us can do and do 
well; but how many are doing it? 

[25] 

Mathematics seems to be one of the biggest stumbling- 
blocks among entrance examinations, and yet the require, 
ments in its various branches are becoming less searching 
and more fixed. 

Be able to solve a pair of simultaneous equations, to 
calculate the root of a cubic correct to two decimal places, 
to handle a race between two automobiles, to know in 
how many different ways your guests can be seated 
around the dinner table^^be able to do this, and you have 
passed off your Algebra, both elementary and advanced. 

Can you prove that eternal theorem on similar polygons 
or the one on equal triangles? Can you find the area 
of a square inscribed in a circle of given radius, and 
can you construct a square whose area is three times 
that of another? If so, you can swallow your Plane 
Geometry whole. And, by the way, do you know how 
to get the volume of a projectile consisting of a cylinder 
surmounted by a hemisphere or a cone, and can you 
prove a theorem or two on spherical triangles and on 
perpendicular planes? If so, then your Solid Geometry 
is also predigested. 

How much must you know in "Trig"? If you can 
solve a triangle by logarithms, you are half way through. 
In order to get all the way through, you must, in addition 
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to this, know how to transform degrees into radians, to 
prove one or two identities, and to derive those two 
formulas one of which has appeared on every "Trig" 
paper since 1701. 

[26] 

The man who is incapable of doing these things with 
his own brains has no right to enter the examination 
room. But he does. He not only enters the examina- 
tion room; he is admitted to the college. Furthermore, 
he stays there for four years, and then leaves with a 
diploma under his arm. 

Why? How? 

The first day on his arrival in New Haven he decided 
to "brush up" a little on some of the more important 
things in his subjects — in other words, he found some 
one to hammer something into his head. That some- 
thing stayed there just long enough to enable him to go 
into the examination room and write it out on paper. 
He left the room forgetting (in fact never knowing) 
what he had written. All he remembered was Mr. 
Someone's name and address, and the fact that he helped 
him to make a 2. 

After making this discovery, the student called on 
Mr. Someone regularly throughout the year. Each time 
he knocked on Mr. Someone's door, Mr. Someone recijv 
rocated by knocking on his head, and the result was 
another 2. 

Who is this Mr. Someone? 

[271 

There is an art called teaching, and there is a business 
called tutoring. A teacher gives; a tutor takes. One 
imparts knowledge ; the other extracts money. 
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Every tutor is a money fiend, although some are far 
less vicious than others. No tutor undertakes to teach 
his victim. His first and only thought is the coin in 
the student's pocket, and he gets it after injecting a 
certain amount of "dope" into the student's head. A 
good tutor will sacrifice his meals and his sleep for the 
sake of money ; you can buy his dinner hour, or you can 
hire him from three to four in the morning. He will 
give up any and every hour of the day or night in ex- 
change for his fee. A man once told me that he had 
been tutoring for fifteen consecutive hours. He made 
a little fortune by doing so; but after he was through, 
he was a nervous wreck, and each time he stood up to 
teach his class, his stomach would "cave in." Health to 
them is only a secondary consideration as long as there 
is money in sight. On the other hand, I have known 
some very exceptional cases, where tutoring has made 
a man as fat as it has made his pocket-book. 

Graphophones are very popular among students. It 
seems they never tire of them. They are not particular 
as to what is being played, just so there is some noise 
or other coming out of the horn. The same record is 
kept on for a whole week and is repeated ten or twenty 
times each day. 

The tutor is a human talking machine which plays 
only one tune. He repeats the same thing, word for 
word, hour after hour. You could stick the full length 
of a darning-needle into his body without stopping or 
even changing the singsong which flows so mechanically 
from his vibrating mouthpiece. He is absolutely uncon- 
scious of what he is saying. The student simply puts 
his money into the slot, and out comes the "drool." 

It is this same "drool" which the student writes on 
his examination. It is this same "drool" which the 
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teacher must read. And now you will understand more 
clearly why such reading is just as severe a torture as 
the sermon of a graphophonic preacher. 

[28] 

A large part of the tutoring at Yale is done by mem- 
bers of the teaching-staif of the university. Some of 
them double and even triple their actual salaries by this 
means. Without a doubt, all tutoring done by the faculty 
is decidedly unfair. A man who has voluntarily neg- 
lected his studies should not be permitted to square up 
his account with the college by writing out a check for 
some member of the faculty. But this is exactly the 
case, for the made-up work is not the student's own ; he 
has simply hired the tutor's brain. 

[291 

I myself have had no little experience in tutoring, 
although I never went so far as to advertise the fact on 
engraved billheads. I did just enough of it to realize 
that I was committing a threefold injury : I was injuring 
the university; I was injuring the student; I was injur- 
ing myself. As soon as I made this discovery, I left 
the ranks. 

I do not regret the long tedious hours I spent closeted 
with the men on whom I wasted my patience. This very 
intimate contact, which is practically impossible in the 
classroom, afforded me the opportunity for making a 
minute study of each man and getting at the very core 
of his character. 

I shall attempt to give three delineations to acquaint 
you with the three distinct types of students who trail 
after the tutor. I might say in advance that the tutor 
meets with every type of student except one — ^the poor 
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boy with brains. This type is the only real student at a 
university. He has both ability and ambition. Ha 
knows enough to teach all the others (tutors included) 
put together. It is to be regretted, however, that such 
a boy often rents his brain to the idle rich. This asso. 
ciation often exposes the poorer lad to temptation, and 
not infrequently a promising career is nipped in the bud. 

l3ol 

(a) A poor lad without brains. 

Not all of us were intended for scholars. Manual 
labor is just as important and just as praiseworthy as 
deep thinking. The world needs muscle as well as brain, 
but physical strength and intellectual power are rarely 
combined in the same individual. Nature does not deem 
it necessary. Then why should man interfere with her 
laws, which are the best and safest the universe has ever 
known ? 

What need has the blacksmith for Schopenhauer? Of 
what good is the logarithm to the plowman? Where- 
fore must the bricklayer know the atomic weight of 
oxygen? Are not the blacksmith, the plowman and the 
bricklayer just as content without this knowledge? And 
are they not serving their fellow-men as faithfully as 
philosopher, mathematician and chemist? 

The brainy man who undertakes to work his way 
through college deserves the highest praise and the 
warmest admiration; but it is only kind and just to 
offer the strongest possible discouragement to the lad 
whose head is as empty as his purse. It is heartless 
to allow any living thing to continue its struggle to 
attain that which is undeniably beyond its power. When 
a bee plunges its head continually against the window 
pane, in its frenzied but useless effort to get through. 
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you liberate it. It is only humane to show the same 
consideration toward your brother. 

The poor lad has the same persistency as the bee. Of 
all the men I have ever tutored, he shows the greatest 
enthusiasm. His is an unflagging interest and an in- 
domitable determination. But it is all illusory. He 
will ask you to solve a problem again and again until 
he is certain he can do it himself. But when he attempts 
it, you discover that the impression made on his mind 
would have been just the same had you harped on sweet 
potatoes and cuckoo clocks. 

[30 

(fc) A rich boy without brains. 

The poor boy leaves your room, his hopes undimin- 
ished. Your whole heart goes out to this poor devil, 
who intends to conquer Newton and Euclid with a 
pitchfork and a trowel. You wonder if any other 
human being deserves more pity than he, and you decide 
in the affirmative after answering a delicate and refined 
rap on your door. 

Enter Mr. Willoughby Fleur de Lis Darlingboye. (I 
sometimes believe a man's destiny is determined by the 
name which his parents inflict upon him at the time of 
his christening.) Willoughby removes his coat, folds 
it with precision, and places it carefully upon the sofa 
so that the fur lining shows to the greatest possible 
advantage. He dusts the chair with his silk handker- 
chief, sits down very properly, opens his sterling-silver 
cigarette case, and offers you a Pall Mall. He has just 
been sprinkled with eau de lilas, and his nails outshine 
the diamond on his lily-white finger. He lights a 
cigarette, after asking permission to strike a match on 
the back of your dictionary, and then, blowing the 
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smoke from his pretty little mouth (We often think it 
unfair for Mother Nature to forget both brain and 
muscle in the construction of some of her sons, but if 
we study such products more closely, we will observe 
that she has at least attempted to make amends for her 
negligence by blessing the youth with extraordinary 
beauty.), he informs you that he understands the subject 
perfectly, thinks it is intensely interesting, but needs 
enlightenment on one or two statements in the text. He 
does not see, f or^example, why x over 2 is equal to one- 
half of X. While you are explaining it to him, he tells 
you that he is going to four dances next month, and 
that his father has recently purchased three touring cars, 
two runabouts and a yacht. He decides that he really 
doesn't care to tutor any more today ; he has been playing 
golf all afternoon and is too tired to think. Further- 
more, he must leave earlier than he had expected to in 
order to dress fof a dinner party. But he writes out a 
check for full time and reserves three more hours: one 
on Wednesday night just before calling on Miss Hayes- 
elle Tutti Frutti, whom he will take to the Game; one 
on Thursday night just before calling on Miss Constance 
Blackjack, whom he will take to the Prom ; and one on 
Friday night just before calling on Miss Vivienne Spear- 
mint, who will be his Commencement guest. 

Commencement! You mean to tell me that Wil- 
loughby will graduate! Yes; I, too, dear Reader, have 
often wondered how such a doll manages to get a Yale 
degree, and the only way I can choke my curiosity is by 
assuming that the faculty must decide his case by hold- 
ing the same opinion which Portia had of Monsieur Le 
Bon: ''God made him, and therefore let him pass for a 
man." 
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[32] 

{c) A rich man with brains. 

The man with money is usually without ambition^ 
although he may possess remarkable ability. The fashion 
plate who just left my room had neither. To my mind, 
he is worse off than the poor fellow who was all ambition 
without a grain of ability in the direction of his desire. 
Now comes the man who could do almost anything from 
A to Z, but who refuses to exercise his power. It may 
be a misfortune to be bom without a brain, but to have 
one and not to use it — ^this is a disgrace ; it is infamous. 

This type of tutor-hunter constitutes, by far, the 
largest part of the tutor-hunting students of the uni- 
versity. He is actually repulsive in spite of his brilliancy, 
which is undimmed even by the most extreme dissipa- 
tion. He comes to your room saturated with alcohol 
and tobacco, and asks you to explain the lesson, simply 
because he is too lazy to read. He has servants to do 
other things for him; why not have servants to do his 
thinking. He understands, clearly and immediately, 
every statement made by the tutor and is alert enough to 
point out errors in the tutor's work. Such a man 
invariably gets through the final examinations "by the 
skin of his teeth," but it was only with great reluctance 
that I have ever given such a sluggard a passing grade. 

The man who has no respect for the power which God 
has given him can have no respect for God Himself, and 
every man who associates with such a fool, merely to 
be amused by his indifference and senselessness rather 
than to reform him, should likewise be labelled as a black 
disgrace to the university. 
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[33] 

From the three types of students I have just described, 
we can at once foresee the evil which results from 
tutoring. It affords a means for many students to re- 
main in the school, although they are entirely out of 
place there. It permits an absurd over-development of 
social instinct, by relieving a man of all intellectual 
responsibility. It leads to an over-indulgence in loose 
living and all sorts of disgraceful habits, by removing 
the restraint which self-thinking and self-help naturally 
exercise over one's immoral tendencies. As long as the 
students feel that they can hire some one to solve their 
problems, write their themes, and pass their examina- 
tions, they will not do the work themselves. Their 
studies will be neglected, and temptations will step in to 
replace them. Gambling, intoxication and licentiousness 
will continue to thrive and scatter seeds of misery and 
ruin. Tutoring is an evil which should be ranked with 
drunkenness and sexual dissipation. I state, without 
hesitation, that if this evil were removed, the other two 
would be practiced far less frequently. 

[34] 

There is only one excuse for tutoring, and that is un- 
feigned illness. The student who has missed classroom 
instruction on this account should be entitled to the 
privilege of hearing those explanations which were 
given before the entire class. He should, of course, be 
made to pay a fee for this extra instruction, but the fee 
should be paid to the university and not to the instructor. 
Then the university itself could pay the instructor for 
extra time. This is the only instance where tutoring 
should be permitted, and the only plan under which it 
becomes legal and straight. As long as a direct financial 
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relation exists between the teacher and the taught, teach- 
ing degenerates into business; and business always in- 
volves more or less crooked dealing. 

But here is a boy who has not been ill ; he simply needs 
more attention than the average youth ; he requires addi- 
tional instruction from an expert. What are we to do 
in his case? Above all things we are not going to let 
him get the idea that he is an invalid whose food must 
be prepared in a diflFerent way and fed to him with at 
pushspoon. This notion of additional private instruc- 
tion outside the classroom is all nonsense. It does not 
strengthen the mind; it weakens it. It deals absolute 
death to self-reliance. What is it we demand of our 
students that they cannot grasp ? Have they not enough 
gray matter to compute the cubic contents of a box 
6 by 3 by 2? Then put them in the box, and nail down 
the lid. Ah no, fond Mother, it is not the absence of 
gray matter; it is indifference, pure and simple. Your 
son's philosophy runs something like this: "Why should 
I pay attention here in the classroom with all the fellows 
around me? By paying a few dollars, I can get this 
very same teacher, who is explaining the problem before 
the class, to explain to me alone not only it but all the 
assigned problems for tomorrow's lesson. And what is 
more, I thereby get a pull with him which will enable 
me to take life in the classroom even more easily than 
I do now." Were we to deny our students the right to 
private instruction from the faculty, methinks they 
would soon learn to keep awake in the classroom and 
begin to think for themselves. 

All I can say in defense of tutoring, as it is conducted 
today, is that it decides, without a doubt, what students 
should be "dropped" from the school. It brings both 
the dunce and the sluggard to the very surface. When 
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a member of the faculty tutors a student, he generally 
discovers that the student knows far less than the little 
with which he was accredited in the classroom. An 
isolated goose displays its stupidity more noticeably than 
one surrounded by a flock. 

Here then is the one great and only advantage of all 
this excessive tutoring — ^an advantage which the uni- 
versity never makes use of. Why? Because it hasn't 
the right to it. The university does not pay the teacher 
to make the discovery. Yale hires instructors to pass 
her students and not to find out how little they know. 
It is the student himself who finances the investigation 
into his own ignorance. Consequently, the detective 
keeps the secret and upholds his man before the faculty, 
thereby establishing himself as a powerful authority in 
the opinion of the student, which assures the prompt 
pa3rment of his bill. 

[351 

When a student finds that all of the instructor's time 
5ias been reserved for others, he seeks help elsewhere. 
I do not know exactly what percentage of all the tutor- 
ing is done by the faculty, but I am aware of the fact 
that a sufficient amount is left over to enable sources 
outside of the university to thrive like milkweed. I am 
not alluding to authorized preparatory schools; I am 
referring to certain establishments which suck money 
from the student's purse like leeches. 

Private tutoring schools are numerous in New Haven, 
but there are a few notorious haunts whose methods 
breed dishonesty among the students and whose "suc- 
cesses" depreciate the significance of the Yale degree. 
The persons who conduct these schools are not learned, 
but they do possess a remarkable shrewdness just like the 
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Jew who stands on the street corner to buy old clothes. 
Like him they are experts at tossing the coin. They 
hoard up all former examination papers and record those 
questions which appear most frequently. I am told they 
prepare a sort of master key from these questions, be- 
yond which their knowledge of the subject is either 
very vague or entirely lacking. By means of a certain 
mysticism (a la Anna Eva Fay) they select from their 
list five of the ten questions which will appear on the 
student's final examination, and they drill him on these 
until he can answer them backward or forward, drunk 
or sober, dead or alive. It is only very rarely that they 
fail to get their men through; they are gamblers of the 
first magnitude. 

[361 

Tutoring must be abolished. 

Its abolition rests mainly with the students. But as 
long as it comes from official sources, with no official 
disapproval, the students will avail themselves of the 
privilege. Furthermore, if this privilege is open to 
one it should be open to all, and those who cannot be 
provided with authorized tutors of the faculty have the 
right to resort to other sources not affiliated with the 
university. 

The university must take the first step toward the 
abolition of tutoring by prohibiting it on the part of 
the faculty. But the university will be slow to take this 
action. Tutoring offers a twofold advantage to the 
university: it helps to swell the size of the graduating 
classes, and it keeps the poorer married instructors in 
bread and butter. It must be candidly admitted, how- 
ever, that the university strongly disadvises tutoring on 
the part of those who have been promoted to professor- 
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ship and who consequently have more refined (and 
perfectly just) schemes for enhancing their normal 
salaries. 

The university cannot, of course, demolish those 
sources which are not under its jurisdiction. There is, 
however, sometimes an indirect, unfair, and possibly un- 
known connection between these places and the uni- 
versity itself. A member of the faculty is sometimes 
hired semi-secretly by these outside schools, and it may 
be that he himself has made out the final examination 
on the very subject in which he is tutoring. All said 
and done, it seems that the university is no more 
opposed to these outer sources than it is to those on its 
own teaching-staff. It permits them to advertise freely 
on the campus, and last Spring a poster with the tempt- 
ing and demoralizing inscription — Let us do your worry- 
ing for you — ^was tacked up very conspicuously on one 
of the official bulletin boards at the entrance of the 
Registrar's Office. 

The matter of doing away with outside sources for 
tutoring is a problem which the students themselves must 
solve. They must cease to patronize them. Is this ask- 
ing too much of the man who boasts that he is a loyal 
son of Yale? Are you also going to be one of these 
hypocrites who stand up to shout and sing the praise 
and love for their Alma Mater, after they have cheated 
her out of a degree? What is your diploma going to 
signify? Is it going to represent straight work done 
by yourself at Yale, or crooked work done by some 
money-raker in no way connected with the institution? 
Is it going to be a scarlet letter dangling from your 
tongue to indicate your proficiency as a cheat and a 
crook, or is it to be the reward for sweet and honest 
labor from the university you love? 



IV 



THE FOLLY OF RESEARCH 

Of what use is genius, if the organ is too convex or 

too concave and cannot find a focal distance within the 

actual horizon of human life? 

— ^Em^son. 



THE FOLLY OF RESEARCH 

[37] 

There is generally as much folly as there is wisdom 
in everything that has ever been said, written, or done 
(present work included). The most learned works 
appear ridiculous at times, and the silliest nonsense often 
approaches sublimity. One critic will tell us that such 
and such a production reflects much learning and 
thought; another tells us that the same work is stupid 
and meaningless. There is truth in both reports. What 
about the vegetarian? the fletcherite? the materialist? 
the metaphysician? the suffragette? the socialist? the 
cubist? Shall we refer to their theories and methods as 
sense or nonsense ? 

[38] 

After all, the philosopher and the fool tell us the 
same thing, only in a different way. Hyper-education 
turns most men into fools whose wisdom is often far 
inferior to the philosophy of a natural-bom Touchstone. 

As I wade through the works of Herbert Spencer, I 
cannot decide whether I should admire or pity the great 
philosopher. Sometimes I find it hard not to believe that 
the highest wisdom is the purest folly. I turn to his 
picture in the front of the volume, and there in his queer 
little sparkling eyes, his mobile and expressive mouth, 
and the artificial appearance of his whiskers, I see a 
close resemblance to some German or Irish comedian — ^I 
know not which. Some of the very effects which 
these fools obtain with grease paint and false hair are 
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also present in the almost comical face of the marvelously 
deep thinker and scholar. I wonder, too, which is the 
better solution for the problem of happiness: the antics 
and the jokes of these clowns behind the footlights or 
the learned and dry exposition in The Data of Ethicsf 
Poor old Spencer, it is sad that there are not more of us 
able to appreciate the great work which undermined 
your health and deprived you of the less-consuming 
pleasures of life. Your Principles, however, will be a 
lasting, monument to your name in spite of the fact that 
even President Hadley, in his latest book, tells us it is 
rather old-fashioned to care for them nowadays. 

I often wonder if Spencer himself did not see the 
folly of undertaking such a thankless task. It is seldom 
that the same individual sees both the folly and the 
wisdom in the same piece of work. The man who pos- 
sesses this faculty and sees both elements in his own 
production is far in advance of him who takes his work 
too seriously. Indeed the man who takes himself and 
his work too seriously is a greater fool than he who 
admits that his product is, for the greater part, senseless. 
Examples — Swedenborg and George Ade. There is 
much wisdom in those Fables in Slang, and perhaps a 
sounder philosophy than in all Heaven and Hell 

[39] 

Spencer's philosophy is gradually being replaced by a 
newer view of life, which is merely another concoction 
of wisdom and nonsense, but which is in advance of all 
others because its chief exponent seems to admit this 
very fact. As I read Henri Bergson's Creative Evolution, 
there are times when I also think it is "simply phe- 
nomenal" — ^the work of a "real magician" who hypno- 
tizes me with his wonderful art, which keeps my eyes 
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glued to the pages of his book ; and then again, I consider 
it the most learned piece of bosh that has ever escaped 
from the head of a thought-blinded if not a ''dusty- 
minded" professor. 

The pleasing part of the book, however, is, as I have 
already said, that the author seems to admit the folly or 
nothingness of his own thought, and points out the 
blindness of earlier philosophers in overlooking the folly 
in theirs. "Philosophers," states Bergson, "have paid 
little attention to the idea of the nought. And yet it is 
often the hidden spring, the invisible mover of philo- 
sophical thinking." In the fourth chapter he analyzes 
the "idea of nothing" and arrives at the following 
conclusion : 

"If now we analyze this idea of Nothing, we find that 
it is, at bottom, the idea of Everything, together with a 
movement of the mind that keeps jumping from one 
thing to another, refuses to stand still, and concentrates 
all its attention on this refusal by never determining its 
actual position except by relation to that which it has 
just left." 

Q>uld one ask for a better description of the "line of 
gab" which certain vaudeville stars "hand out" to their 
audience? Bergson's book is written in the same way, 
except that the topics are more learned. Yes, yes; the 
same "absolute Nothing" is characteristic of both the 
philosopher and the fool. The Creative Evolution is 
nothing more than an intellectual vaudeville, concluding, 
as most vaudevilles do, with a "cinematographical 
mechanism," featuring an intellectual prize fight, where 
all the earlier philosophers — Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant and Spencer — ^take turn about stepping 
into the ring and receiving a knock-out blow from the 
author. 
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l4o] 

I have here a catalogue of the Publications of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. I shall ask you to 
glance over a few of tihe titles with me. 

A Complete List of Prime Numbers between the limits 
I and 10,006,721. 

Catalogue of Stars within Two Degrees of the North 
Pole. 

Sexual Reproduction in certain Mildew. 

Heredity of Hair-length in Guinea Pigs. 

Inheritance of Coat-patterns in Rats. 

Etc. 

Shall we consider it sense or nonsense to determine 
all these prime numbers? Isn't this almost as foolish as 
star-gazing? How would you like to measure the length 
of the bristles on a pig, or examine the design of the 
fur on the rats in your cellar? Isn't there a touch of 
nonsense in this — ^just a touch of it — ^at least a hair's 
breadth of it? Of course these things must be done (so 
we are told), and they will some day have a very useful 
application. By studying heredity in pigs and rats, we 
may eventually know whether those oil paintings hang- 
ing in our salon are actually our ancestors. 

Alasl the authors of these articles have committed 
that unpardonable error which renders their investiga- 
tions flat and uninteresting — ^they have expressed these 
titles in words which we can all understand. Now had 
they given the guinea-pig its more dignified family 
name, and had they referred to mildew as erysiphacete, 
we would have remained in ignorance and considered 
them asl genuine scientists who were really doing 
something. 
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[41 1 

Now let us look through The Report of the President 
of Yale University for the past year. Note the titles of 
the publications. Here are a few choice ones : 

Cell size, nuclear size and the nucleo-cytoplasmic 
relation during the life of a pedigreed race of Oxytricha 
fallax. 

Development of the peristome in Ceratodon purpureus. 

On 2, 8-Dioxy-6, 9-dimethylpurine and 2, 8-Dioxy-i- 
methylpurine. 

Desmotropism in the Pseudothiohydantoins. 

All such investigations, whether they be made upon 
rats, pigs, stars, prime numbers and mildew or upon 
Oxytricha fallax, Ceratodon purpureus and Pseudothio- 
hydantoins, come under the general head of Research; 
and Research, like woman's suffrage, is just as non- 
sensical as it is sensible. 

[43] 

There are all sorts and kinds of research, but no other 
kind seems more ridiculous than research along mathe- 
matical lines. The folly of any kind of research varies 
directly with its impracticability, but there is always 
some wisdom in pursuing any investigation which has a 
practical application, however slight. Mathematics, up 
to a certain point, is essential, and forms the basis of 
many sciences, and in such fields as astronomy and 
related subjects a very high degree of mathematical 
knowledge is prerequisite. . However, the absurdity of 
it all lies in the efforts of certain erratic persons who 
are everlastingly fiddling and harping on some pet 
diversion — ^a Lebesgue integral or a sextic scroll — ^and 
who pat themselves on the back for having made a dis- 
covery which is about as practical as a tissue-paper sock. 
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Most of the mathematics needed for ordinary pur- 
poses has been invented centuries ago, and modem re- 
search in this subject has not only lost all hope ol appli- 
cation but all signs of common intelligence. The present 
leaders in this science have quitted the earth on which 
we live: the geometers are lost, wandering, drifting on 
the biplanes of a nodal cubic through some «-dimen- 
sioned, non-Euclidian space; those interested in analysis 
are themselves the best example of an isolated aggregate 
with negative upper content. The results of their inves- 
tigations are always beautiful, despite the fact that 
neither we nor they know very much about them. Indeed 
the man who writes something which we can all under- 
stand is considered a "back number." 

It is reported that the problem of three bodies has 
been solved after two centuries of futile eflforts. It is 
too bad that some one did not appear a little earlier with 
a proof that it could not be done. 'Tis said a famous 
mathematician once proved conclusively the impossibility 
of aerial navigation. Wonderful Research ! Have hopes ; 
we shall yet succeed in squaring the circle. I think it 
was Salmon who said that the test of an educated man 
was his ability to talk and write good nonsense; I sup- 
pose he was referring to the articles published by his 
fellow-mathematicians. 

[431 

Mathematics no longer deserves the name of science. 
It has become an art — ^not art in the classical sense, but 
art as we understand it today — ^that is, art in which the 
production is meaningless to all except the artist who 
produces it. That Geometry and Painting have coin- 
cided is clearly indicated in Picabia's The Dance at the 
Spring with its bubbling polyhedrons and Riemann sur- 
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faces. If the work of the modern mathematician were 
still so easy to decipher as this picture, I would say there 
might be hope for the future of Mathematics ; but even 
the frightful, uncanny, head-splitting vagueness which 
permeates such a painting as Marcel Duchamp's The 
Nude Descending a Staircase is mild compared to the 
obscurity and seeming senselessness which characterizes 
the product of the leading mathematical minds of today. 

We are told (we never would have even guessed it) 
that the "cubist art" represents pictorially the "cellular 
and nervous reactions which carry the messages of sense 
perception to the brain." Is not this the greatest piece 
of research that has ever been attempted? or is it the 
silliest? Our very eyes are to see not only that which 
is invisible but even that of which we are entirely uncon- 
scious. This seems strange, and yet that which the 
cubists are attempting to reveal to the eye is very similar 
to that which Thomas Edison expects to reveal to the 
human ear. He claims we are living in the midst of 
numerous inaudible sounds which we will eventually 
become conscious of through his phonograph. We wish 
him luck. 

Why do I speak of these things in connection with 
mathematics? Because modern mathematicians delight 
in dealing with things which have no existence. The 
fourth dimension, which means nothing to most of us, 
is as plain to the mathematician as the nose on his face. 
And not only the fourth dimension interests him : he has 
hundreds of other conceptions which are infinitely 
beyond those of Edison and the cubists. 

[44] 

Yale has several research clubs where the reports of 
investigators in her various departments are made to a 
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mixed audience of faculty and graduate students. I 
have offered my service both active and passive (mostly 
passive) to the Mathematical Club for several years: 
that is, I have not only bored others by inflicting my 
own "drools" upon them, but have also been bored by 
the "drools" which they have inflicted upon me. In 
general there is no intelligent communication passing 
between the speaker and the audience. After the former 
once gets "going," he forgets all about the fact that he 
has an audience; and the audience, entranced by the 
weird symbols which cover the blackboard, soon become 
unaware of the presence of the speaker. At the end 
of the stance they all clap their hands, in order to wake 
themselves up. 

I have heard some wit remark that the married men 
of the faculty enjoy the research clubs because it gives 
them an opportunity to get away from their wives. If 
this means of passing an evening is more pleasant than 
that afforded by their home life, then certainly, in their 
case at least, matrimony must be a failure. I do not 
know how dry a time is offered at the journal clubs in 
other subjects, but I have heard it said that they serve 
moisture between theorems. 

I must not fail to make especial mention of the Eliza- 
bethan Qub, which is the very latest acquisition and the 
acme of all Yale's inspirations for research. This pretty 
little white dovecote is the rendezvous of the elite of the 
university. It is here that they muse away the after- 
noons, blowing the foam off their tea, and the dust off 
their folios. 

That the Mathematical Gub (and perhaps some of 
the others as well) is a decided farce has been admitted 
not only by those who attend, but even by those who 
have founded it. At a recent meeting, a certain pro- 
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f essor, who has international reputation in mathematical 
research and whose name is attached to a certain func- 
tion of his own invention, made a remark to the effect 
that the paper read that evening meant no more to him 
that it would have meant had it been delivered in Turkish 
or Hindustani. This of course was due in great part 
(but not all) to the fact that the speaker had not exr 
plained the results of earlier investigations on which his 
paper was based. 

This is the greatest drawback which is perhaps more 
characteristic of researches in mathematics than in any 
other subject. Each investigator works in his own field, 
which usually offers no interest to his fellow-worker. 
The result of this condition of affairs is that no man 
understands what the other man is doing, and rather 
than admit his own ignorance, Ke takes every possible 
chance to ridicule and condemn the other man's work. 
I have yet to meet a member of the American Mathe* 
matical Society who has a sincere word of praise to 
utter in regard to the work of another. This attitude 
is justifiable, because all attempts at research in mathe- 
matics are infinitesimals of the same order. 

[451 

Mathematics is not the only subject in which the inves- 
tigations are likely to be foolish and useless. Research 
seems entirely uncalled for in certain fields of study. We 
know enough about Dead Languages and Archaeology. 
There is considerable folly connected with all activities 
directed upon ages which are past and forgotten. The 
translation of cuneiforms, the restoration of fossil 
animals, the discovery of ancient ruins, either under- 
ground or among the clouds — such interests are not 
indicative of a progressive mind. It is to the welfare 
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of modern humanity, and not to the life and customs of 
the ancients, that we should devote our time and 
energy. 

"AU service ranks the same with God," sings Pippa. 
But the word service is nowadays used so indiscrimi- 
nately that we are commencing to doubt the truth of the 
little silk-winder's song in Browning's beautiful drama. 
The chief meaning of service in a university is research, 
but this is generally far from the true service which 
Pippa performed. 

The botanist who discovers "the secret of making two 
blades of grass grow where only one could be produced" 
is not rendering so great a "public service" as some en- 
thusiasts over research are prone to believe. There 
are many desolate backyards where the sowing of God's 
one-bladed variety would be just as beneficial. 

The investigations and observations made on those 
things which we see and use in everyday life (to say 
nothing of those which never will have a practical 
application) are often incited by selfish and foolish 
motives instead of attempts to determine the advantages 
which they offer to man or the dangers with which they 
confront him. The zoologist who makes a specialty of 
the "courtship of spiders" can scarcely be called a public 
benefactor. Your research is silly and childish. Profes- 
sor, unless it is religious: that is, unless there is behind 
it the Christian Spirit to help your fellow-men. Other- 
wise, your bugs, your hieroglyphics and your integrals 
are only toys for your amusement, and you might just 
as well play with choo-choo cars and hobby horses. 

[46] 

The socialists are waging war against capitalism. 
They think the vast fortunes of certain well-known 
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financiers, instead of being allowed to accumulate year 
by year, should be returned to the public and utilized 
in the betterment of social conditions. It is reported 
that, in one city alone, six hundred babies are smothered 
annually by their mothers and fifty per cent, of those 
who escape infanticide are smothered by the foul air of 
the hovels in which they are born. Will money prevent 
this ? No ; these mothers are ignorant animals, and they 
would have no more judgment in spending money than 
the sons of the millionaires themselves. Money will 
not prevent stupidity, but intellect will. An ounce of 
knowledge would do these poor devils more good than 
a ton of gold. 

But knowledge is also being capitalized. Those who 
have the greatest store of it continue their researches and 
hoard away more instead of sharing it with the ignorant 
souls who can neither write their names nor count their 
fingers, and who do not know even the most elementary 
principles of hygiene. Instead of advancing science, 
would it not be more beneficial to advance not only the 
intellects of poverty-stricken parents, whose animalistic 
habits lead to murder and disease, but also the intellects 
of the sons of the rich men who donate these wonder- 
ful laboratories for housing the germs (but not the 
children) which are bred in the tenements? 

It is a general distribution of intellect, rather than a 
general distribution of wealth, that the country needs. 
And what is more, we need not go on hoarding up 
knowledge by means of research, for there is plenty to 
go around. Knowledge, unlike money, can be shared 
with every one and still be retained and even enhanced 
by the giver. We will recall how a certain Teacher fed 
five thousand men on five loaves and two fishes, and 
still had twelve basketfuls left. 
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[47] 

The Qiristian Spirit! We have forgotten what that 
means. It may be interesting to know that there are 
6568 words used in the Bible, but the English professor 
who counted them (or had them counted for him) would 
have done better to explain their significance. It has 
been predicted that we will be a pagan nation within a 
century. Certainly the universities are doing little to 
prevent it. Rather do they encourage it; they are un- 
earthing the very idols used by the heathens, and placing 
them in museums whose doors are thrown open to the 
public. The people stand before these false gods in 
admiration and awe on the very day which is set aside 
for worshipping the one real God whom they have 
almost forsaken. 

A famous preacher and a famous scientist have both 
endeavored to show us the close relation and analogy 
between science and religion, but it seems the latter 
are more antagonistic than ever. Perhaps the object of 
research is not Godliness, but it should be the next thing 
to it — cleanliness. We cannot expect Christianity to 
thrive in the midst of impurities. The chief aim of 
public service should be the health of the community 
and the teaching of that knowledge which promotes it. 

This does not necessarily mean that medical research 
should be foremost. Wonderful things have been accom* 
plished in modern surgery, but at the same time it cannot 
be denied that many of the medical researches of today 
are extremely foolish. The Journal of the American 
Medical Profession informed us of this fact in a recent 
number. Society is fad-crazy over medical treatments. 
Even The SiUiman Lectures delivered at Yale last Spring 
by Sir William Osier — Oxford's world-famous physician 
— were more of a social event than an educational one. 
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The whole Yale faculty turned out with their wives to 
see the lantern slides and to hear President Hadley 
introduce the speaker at the first lecture, but toward the 
end of the course the audience was comparatively slim. 

That which prevents disease is more efficient than 
that which cures it. The best preventatives are sanita* 
tion and morality. As long as there is uncleanliness, 
either physical or moral, medicine can do us no perma^ 
nent good. Sanitation and Morality! These constitute 
the greatest fields in public service. Why do you amuse 
yourself with a trapful of mice and a basinful of polli- 
wogs as long as there are thousands of human rats and 
tadpoles whose squalid nests and filthy habitudes are a 
disgrace to our city streets? Why do you go to other 
countries to dig up the dead rotten skeletons of the past 
instead of improving the present conditions in your 
own land which produce the rotten living skeletons of 
the future? Why do you go searching for new planets 
as long as your own is full of prostitutes? Put aside 
your hobbies, Professor; give up this shallow notoriety 
and make yourself useful. 

[48] 

We are not all so far-seeing as to believe that the great 
inventions and achievements of the future may rest upon 
the results of these insignificant and seemingly ridiculous 
experiments and discoveries, but wisdom is often the 
outcome of folly. However, when I refer to research 
as folly, I am referring mainly to the research which is 
used as a basis for promotion on the faculties of the 
American universities, and not to the research which 
advances our science. There is a difference. 

Of course the university claims that these are one and 
the same thing. However, the real motive behind the 
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average man who engages in research is his own advance- 
ment, and the chief object of the university which en- 
gages him is the advancement of the university. The 
advancement of science is only third in consideration, 
and of all three advances, it is generally the least per- 
ceptible. There is too much self behind university 
research. 

The advancement of science is not the main respon- 
sibility which a university must shoulder. The vast 
sums of money, used either directly or indirectly for 
this purpose, could be used to far better advantage in 
other directions. The advancement of science will take 
place as naturally as the rotation of the earth, and it is 
only when it does take place naturally that it is a real 
benefit to mankind. Scientists are bom; they are not 
made by or for universities. Nature sees to it herself 
to provide men for discovering her secrets. You can't 
make a Newton or a Darwin by dangling a five-thousand- 
dollar salary before a man's nose. A genuine scientist 
doesn't care about money or fame either. Nor does 
he work to advance a certain institution. He works 
for the general progress of humanity; he works almost 
unconsciously, and his achievements are always worth 
while. 

There is such a thing as forced progress, and it 
usually has serious results. By making research the 
basis of advancement, the university is forcing the 
average man to do a work for which Nature has not 
equipped him. A far greater percentage of research 
than we are wont to believe is produced by minds which 
have been excited by whiskey and nicotine. The result 
is not only the suppression of the man's natural ability 
but also the production of an enormous amount of 
printed matter which is seldom if ever read, and which 
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defeats the real purpose of our scientific periodicals. It 
is surprising to realize how small a number of genuine 
scientists the world actually needs. It is still more sur- 
prising to know how few there are. 

[49] 

The research carried on in our universities today is, 
for the greater part, hyper-specialization. Specializa- 
tion is essential for progress, but hjrper-specialization can 
be postponed to advantage. Most of our professors are 
so narrow that we can neither see nor understand them. 
We hear much these days about the **need of leaders," 
but we do not realize that a leader may get so far ahead 
of his army that they lose not only the sight of him but 
also his influence, without which they are unable to 
follow in his path. Victory is more certain with a well- 
organized army of men than with a multitude who have 
nothing in common save their ignorance. The man who 
strives to bring all of humanity up to the same level of 
intelligence is doing his country a greater good than 
he who rises so high above them that the force of attrac- 
tion between the two becomes infinitesimal. 

The one real duty of a university like Yale is to teach 
her three thousand Americans the discoveries which 
have been made and found useful, and not to make a 
superfluity of useless discoveries. Nor is her failure to 
accomplish the former to be counter-balanced by her 
wonderful facility in performing the latter. Research 
on the part of the faculty is not a substitute for the poor 
scholarship on the part of the undergraduate. Yale's 
service to the country should be measured by the intel- 
lectual and moral quality of her human product and not 
by the quantity of pamphlets which she hoards away 
annually in the dark and dusty alcoves of our libraries. 



OSCULATING CIRCLES 

What a satire, by the "way, is that machine on the mere 
mathematician,! A Frankenstein monster, a thing with- 
out brains and without heart, too stupid to make a 
blunder; that turns out formula like a corn-sheller, and 
never grows any wiser or better, though it grind a 

thousand bushels of them. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



OSCULATING CIRCLES* 

[50] 

THEOREM A — ^Associated with a general ordinary 
differential equation of the first order is a reciprocal 
differential equation such that : 

(a) The double infinity of osculating circles to the 
integral curves of one osculate also the integral curves 
of the other. 

(b) Both sets of integral curves have the same locus 
of cusps. 

(c) The inflectional tangents to both sets of integral 
curves have the same envelope. 

(d) This envelope touches the locus of cusps, and the 
points of contact are common tac-points on both sets 
of integral curves. 

(e) If one differential equation has a singular solu- 
tion, the other has the same singular solution, and the 
integral curves of one osculate those of the other along 
this common envelope. 

[51] 

THEOREM B — ^Associated with every scroll differ- 
ential equation is a reciprocal scroll differential equation, 
and in addition to having the properties (a), (b), (c) 
and (d) stated in Theorem A, they are so related that: 



^Presented before The American Mathematical Society at 
Princeton University, September 14, 1909; Columbia University, 
April 30th, 1910; published in full by The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press in The American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 2. 
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(f) Their double infinity of common osculating 
circles can be grouped into a single infinity of families. 
The circles of each family touch two other circles and 
osculate the integral curve of both differential equations 
along the same circle. The tangents to both sets of 
integral curves along this circle envelope a common 
concentric circle. 

(g) The two differential equations have in common a 
number of integral curves which are circles, and an 
infinite number of integral curves of both differential 
equations touch these circles at two points. 

[52] 

THEOREM C — ^A torse differential equation has the 
following properties: 

(h) The double infinity of osculating circles to its 
integral curves can be grouped into a single infinity of 
pencils of tangent circles, the common line element in 
each pencil giving rise to a skew line-element locus. 

(i) The point locus of this line-element locus is the 
locus of cusps on the integral curves. 

(j) The line locus is the envelope of inflectional 
tati^ents to the integral curves. 

(k) There is one circle of each pencil which hyper- 
osculates an integral curve, thus giving rise to a locus 
of h)rperosculation. 

(1) The circles of each pencil osculate the integral 
curves along a circle, and the tangents to the integral 
curves along the latter envelope a concentric circle. 

(m) The first set of circles thus determined are 
enveloped by the cuspidal locus and the locus of hjrper- 
osculation, while the concentric circles touch both the 
envelope of inflectional tangents and the envelope of 
tangents drawn along the locus of hyperosculation. 
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[53] 

THEOREM D — ^Associated with every torse differen- 
tial equation is a related (not reciprocal) torse differen- 
tial equation such that : 

(n) The cuspidal locus of the integral curves of one 
is the locus of hyperosculation on the integral curves of 
the other, and die envelope of inflectional tangents to 
the integral curves of one is the envelope of the tangents 
drawn to the integral curves along the locus of hyper- 
osculation of the other. 

(o) The single infinity of circles which hyperosculate 
the integral curves of one hyperosculate also the integral 
curves of the other. 

(p) Let C be one of these conunon hyperosculating 
circles, and let Pi and P2 be the two points of hjrper- 
osculation. Consider the two pencils of circles tangent 
to C at Pi and P2 respectively. The circles of one pencil 
osculate the integral curves of one differential equation, 
and the circles of the second pencil osculate the integral 
curves of the other along the same circle Ci. The 
tangents drawn to both sets of integral curves along Ci 
envelope a common concentric circle C2. The single 
infinity of circles Ci are enveloped by both cuspidal 
loci, while the concentric circles C2 touch both envelopes 
of inflectional tangents. 

[S4l 

THEOREM E— A cone differential equation has the 
following properties : 

(q) The double infinity of osculating circles to its 
integral curves can be grouped into a single infinity of 
pencils of tangent circles. One circle from each pencil 
belongs to a special pencil. Therefore the common line 
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elements of these pencils give rise to. a plane line-element 
locus and a particular isolated line element. 

See (i) and (j) of Theorem C. 

(r) The circles in each general pencil osculate the 
integral curves along a circle, and the tangents to the 
integral curves along the latter envelope a concentric 
circle. 

(s) The first set of circles thus determined all touch 
the cuspidal locus and pass through the point of the 
particular line element, while the concentric circles all 
touch the envelope of inflectional tangents and the line 
of the particular line element. 



VI 



THE DECLINE OF TEACHING 

There is no such aid to understanding one^s professor 

as to have laughed in his company; and conversely, to be 

well understood a pupil must be met elsewhere than in 

class or examination, 

— Charles Wagner. 



THE DECLINE OF TEACHING 

[55] 

A youth selects his friends in great part from those 
boys whose material characteristics and possessions 
attract him; the older man, on the other hand, is more 
interested in the mental qualities of his associates. It 
is only when man and boy are not too widely separated 
either in mind or in body that a congenial relation may 
exist between them. In no other case, perhaps, is this 
separating gap so wide and so deep as in the case of the 
research professor and the college undergraduate. 

[56] 

The mind of the investigator is rarely or never with 
his students. The mind of the chemist is absorbed by 
the very compound he is analyzing; the mind of the 
biologist is sealed up in the same jar with his experi- 
ment ; the mind of the algebraist is buried alive, digging 
for the imaginary roots of his quintic; the mind of the 
geologist is frozen to his glacier on the mountain side; 
the mind of the astronomer is up among his stars, miles 
and miles away from the earth. 

This concentration and isolation is necessary for the 
progress of science, and it is demanding a great sacrifice 
to call such minds back to the classroom to deal with 
young men whose thoughts are on baseball, dancing, 
"movies" and vaudeville. The mind which was intended 
for investigation in the unknown fields of learning has 
little sympathy and much contempt for the undeveloped 
mind which shows no tendency for specialization along 
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similar lines. It is this great difference in mental caliber 
which causes the unwillingness of the research professor 
to come in closer contact with the undergraduate. 

I have heard it told of one research professor at Yale 
who discouraged even graduate students from coming to 
the institution to take his courses, because they kept him 
away from his work. If he has this attitude toward 
advanced students, how must he feel toward those in 
his more elementary classes? Every man who has at 
any time undertaken an important and serious piece of 
work knows how easy it is to become so enwrapped in 
thought as not only to ignore but actually to forget about 
all his other duties. Only too often the research pro* 
fessor knows little or nothing about the scholarship of 
his undergraduates, and at the end of the term he simply 
applies his fixed rule of excluding one, "flunking" three 
and passing all the others. 

[57] 

Having considered the mind, let us next consider the 
body. When the mind is constantly fixed upon one idea, 
and when the possessor of that mind is constantly sur- 
rounded by those material objects which are employed 
to establish that idea as a fact, there is a physical as 
well as a mental impression left upon the individual. 
This is both necessary and unavoidable. The best au- 
thority on cockroaches is he who lives like one, looks 
like one, is one. The man who disregards recreation 
and devotes all his time and energy to his one and only 
interest is violating the laws of hygiene, and he must 
suffer the penalty however high his purpose and how- 
ever glorious his achievement. 

If you will observe yonder chemist closely, it will not 
require much imagination to think of his transparent 
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body as a human test tube. The longer you look at the 
biologist, the more he resembles one of his bugs. The 
geologist has been fossilized. The algebraist takes on 
the appearance of an unknown quantity. The astrono- 
mer, if not celestial, is at least, to a certain degree, 
unearthly. 

This marked difference between the bodily aspect of 
the professor and the undergraduate cannot be denied 
in spite of the fact that they wear the same kind of 
underwear (as one of Yale's more optimistic writers 
has recently informed us). A very famous botanist, 
who has performed some marvelous experiments in 
"sudden variation," spoke before the Yale Chapter of 
The Sigma Xi last year. I feel certain in saying that 
no one who saw and heard him will ever forget his weird 
and uncanny appearance and his little, hollow voice. I 
feel still more certain in affirming that no one who saw 
or heard him would deem it wise to place a class of Yale 
undergraduates under his instruction. It is evident that 
such men were never sent on this earth to instruct youth, 
and it is only natural that the American boy, with his 
robust health, his manly physique and his love for 
amusement, shuns a personal acquaintance with such 
anaemic, overworked specimens of humanity in spite of 
their extraordinary mental equipment. 

[58] 

If we are going to consider it narrow on the part of 
youth not to overlook this physical imperfection in the 
scientist, then we must also consider it narrow on the 
part of the scientist not to overlook the intellectual im- 
maturity of the undergraduate. The functions of the 
body are just as important as the functions of the mind, 
and their developments always have been, and probably 
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always will be, in separate individuals. Consequently, 
it is by no means essential that scientists mingle widi 
undergraduates. 

It is just as absurd to expect scientists to teach the 
results of scientific discoveries to students as it is to 
expect dramatists to act before the public the various 
roles created in their plays. Just as we are provided 
with actors to interpret the better works of playwrights, 
so are we provided with men to impart the more im- 
portant knowledge which scientists are accumulating. 
These men are called teachers, and their profession is 
called teaching. 

Teaching at Yale is on the decline, and the decline 
is due primarily to the importance which is laid on 
research. 

[S9l 

The man who intends to instruct in a college where 
the course of study leads to the Bachelor's Degree should 
doubtlessly hold some certificate which indicates that he 
has mastered knowledge in advance of that which he 
teaches, just as every high-school teacher should hold 
the Bachelor's Degree indicating four years of study 
beyond the general high-school education. 

The Master's Degree in science or in art is intended 
for those men who hold the more responsible positions 
in preparatory schools; its rights and privileges are not 
sufficiently authoritative for a college instructor. It 
should be strictly required that all candidates for in- 
structorship and further promotion at a college should 
have taken their doctorate or its equivalent, notwith- 
standing the fact that some professors are without it. 
Whether the motives for promoting the latter are just 
or unjust on the part of the university, the influence is 
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bad; for if there is one thing we need to suppress in 
many students, who are otherwise only too alert, it is 
their indifference and laziness — ^the very same qualities 
which usually account for the absence of the higher 
academic degree after the names of our pet professors. 
The* thesis submitted for the Doctor's Degree should 
indicate that the writer is capable of doing original 
work. The object of this demand is not to assist him 
in his teaching, but to enable him to understand the 
nature of research and to facilitate his means for keep- 
ing in touch with the more important advances made by 
living scientists. In certain fields of study, older theo- 
ries are constantly being discarded, and the college 
instructor in such subjects must keep awake. But 
herein lies the great distinction: the instructor must 
know in what direction the world of science or art is 
advancing, but he must be relieved entirely of the respon- 
sibility of and the desire for advancing it. The world 
which the teacher should strive to advance is the world 
of ignorance, not the world of science or art. 

[60] 

A century ago a professor of Yale College wrote in 
his lecture notes: "Chemistry is to all intents and pur- 
poses a finished science. Whatever may be done in the 
future, it is impossible that all ages to come, all put 
together, should ever make discoveries equal in number 
and importance to the things which have been found 
out in the last thirty or forty years."* These words lead 
me to believe that Silliman was a great teacher. 

Discoveries have since been made which have revolu- 
tionized many of the theories which were then in vogue. 
Nevertheless, this "finality of statement and utter- 



♦Requoted from Hadley's Influences in Modern Thought, 
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ance," untrue as it was then and erroneous as it seems 
to the modem thinker, must in large measure character- 
ize the views of him who would be a successful teacher. 
If we are dominated by the feeling that what we tell 
our students today will be discarded as obsolete to- 
morrow, there can be no real enthusiasm behind our 
teaching. It may be well for the investigator to cherish 
thoughts a century ahead of his age, but the teacher 
must live and think in the world of today. 

[6i] 

After a man has taken his doctorate, he has reached 
the forks of the road. The university, which has been 
watching his progress and lying in wait for his service, 
steps out of ambush and confronts him with the follow- 
ing edict: "We shall first judge you by your ability as 
a teacher. If that be unsatisfactory, you will be dis- 
charged; otherwise you may stay. Your advancement 
beyond a certain stage, however, will in no way depend 
upon your interest in your students, but entirely upon 
your prominence in research." The man at once realizes 
that he must travel both parts of the road simultaneously ; 
his body is cut in twain, and each one-legged part hobbles 
off in a different direction — one on the road called teach- 
ing, which is endless; the other on the road called 
research, which terminates in a professorship. 

Recently at a committee meeting where two new 
teachers for the following year were under discussion, 
the candidate who showed the greatest promise in 
original investigation was assigned the smallest classes 
and the lighter recitation schedule, with the explanatory 
remark that he was too good a man to be "spoiled by 
teaching." The prevalent attitude toward instruction in 
a large university is embodied in that clause — spoiled by 
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teaching. The fact that a good teacher may be spoiled 
by research is never considered. In overlooking the im- 
portance of the latter danger, the university is doing the 
country more harm than she is doing herself good by 
emphasizing the former. 

[62] 

When all that can be has been discovered, there will 
be no more need for the world to stand, but that the 
end should come when these miracles are known and 
understood by only a few selfish individuals and mean- 
ingless to the world at large — in this case little will have 
been achieved. I have said it elsewhere, and I repeat 
it here, that while a certain amount of genius is needed 
to advance science and art, yet an infinitely greater 
amount of teaching is necessary to advance the world. 
The real genius cares little whether his work gets beyond 
the walls of his garret or his laboratory. The knowl- 
edge which is accumulating today would rot unbeknown 
were it not for the teachers who, either by printed 
articles or spoken discourses, are feeding it to the 
multitude. 

Let those who believe they have successfully com- 
bined teaching and research say what they will. The 
man who is loyal to his bacteria cannot be loyal to his 
students. One of the two interests must predominate 
before it can be a success. We must have teachers. 
We must have investigators. The only solution to the 
problem is an absolutely definite distinction between the 
demands made upon the two kinds of workers. The 
Graduate School of Yale should be a distinct department 
of the university. Its faculty should be made up wholly 
of investigators in the strictest sense — ^the narrowest, 
solemnest specialists obtainable. Their duties should 
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be to make great discoveries and to lecture to mature 
graduate students who can appreciate genius and deep 
thinking. These professors should be relieved of all 
undergraduate instruction. This instruction should be 
given by a distinct faculty (with professors as well as 
instructors) exempt from conducting graduate courses. 
They should be broad-minded, clean, sober, pleasant 
teachers who have taken firm hold of their sub'ject, but 
who have not permitted their subject to work the "full 
Nelson" on them. 

[63] 

What shall distinguish the undergraduate professor 
from the undergraduate instructor? Not the number 
of lines he has contributed to various periodicals, but his 
ability to hold his department of study together. An 
attractive force is needed, and that force should be 
social rather than educational. Our students are too 
sociable; our teachers are not sociable at all. 

No two men who teach the same subjects have the 
same ideas in regard to how that subject should be 
taught. This general difference of opinion is likely to 
produce more or less discord, and as long as the depart- 
ment continues to meet only for the purpose of disputing 
and wrangling over trivial matters concerning the class- 
room, this discord will become more and more pro- 
nounced. It is right that we should listen to the sugges- 
tions from our fellow-teachers, but it is folly to sacrifice 
our own methods providing we have found them satis- 
factory and practical. "There is not a more dangerous 
evil than a flattering, dissembling counsellor," said Martin 
Luther. "While he talks, his advice has hands and feet, 
but when it should be put in practice, it stands like a 
mule, which will not be spurred forward." We shall 
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never be able to dispense with the friction caused by 
individual methods of instruction, but we can counteract 
it in great measure by holding frequent meetings which 
are purely social and where "shop talk" is entirely 
eliminated. 

There must be a close sociability between the head 
of a department of study and the other instructors who 
are in that department. The relation of the instructor 
to his students is often a reflection of the relation of 
the professor to his instructors. If those who hold the 
highest positions on our faculty are crabbed, inhuman, 
selfish, insincere, distant and domineering, such qualities 
are likely to influence the personalities of the instructors 
who are tmder them, and the working of the entire 
department will lack harmony and efficiency. I have 
known one instructor who mimicked his superior officer 
so perfectly that he was disliked by all the men in his 
classes. 

[641 

Our undergraduate instruction often gets into a rut. 
This is due to the fact that the heads, who are in charge 
of it, remain in office too long. Just as Plato drew up 
an analogy between the state and the individual, so 
should the rules and laws which gQvem the individual 
departments of a university be fashioned somewhat after 
the government of the nation. After the head man in 
any particular line of study has held his office for four 
years or so, he has had ample time to execute his own 
ideas; and any change, made after that period, is gen- 
erally at the suggestion of the younger men whom he 
employs. The change in method is, therefore, generally 
slow and incomplete, because the originator does not 
possess full power to put his plans into operation. 
Conservatism prevents it. 
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Youth is a great thing. The man who refuses to 
adopt the newer and better notions of the younger intel- 
ligent persons soon grows aged and useless, but the man 
who accepts them as characteristic of the era in which 
we live remains young and alert. It is our ideas far 
more than our years that make us old. 

The only way to get the maximum good out of a 
faculty of teachers is to give every good man on it a 
chance at the top, instead of allowing one to remain 
there until he grows feeble with age and has to be 
retired. There is something very fair in this suggestion. 
There is no reason why one man should monopolize the 
head position for a lifetime. The university frequently 
loses its best teachers because monopoly suppresses 
opportunity. 

Suppose the term of office of the undergraduate pro- 
fessor were shortened and limited to four years. The 
question immediately arises : What would become of the 
ex-professors? If they still cared for teaching, they 
might become instructors. Does this sound absurd ? It 
is no more inconsistent for an ex-professor to become 
an instructor than it is for an ex-president to become a 
professor. 

The truth of the matter is that after a man has served 
four years as a professor in one subject, he is very tired 
of the teaching profession. His methods become a bore 
to his students and to himself. No professor admits this, 
but they all know it as well as we do, and that is why 
many of them take up research for the sake of relief, 
even though they are incompetent to do it. Such men 
are, of course, too young to be pensioned, but fortunately 
they are not too old to commence some other profession. 
There is something decidedly unprogressive in the man 
who devotes his whole life to pedagogy. The age of a 
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teacher should never be too far in advance of his college 
students. The student-body never grows old, but the 
teacher does, and the time comes when he should find a 
new class of men who are nearer his own age: that is, 
he should change from teaching in the narrower sense 
to teaching in the broader sense. It is a well-known 
fact that a large number of men prominent in general 
public service were teachers earlier in their careers. 

[65] 

There is no other man better fitted for public service 
than the man who has had several years experience in 
teaching. The classroom is perhaps the most opportune 
place to study one's fellow-men. To meet them as an 
instructor means far more than to meet them as a 
classmate. The teacher comes in mental contact with 
not only the gentleman and the scholar, but also the 
sluggard, the dunce, the fool, the liar, the sneak and the 
ass. They are all present in every class from year to 
year. The instructor learns how to handle each type 
at an early stage in its development, and this is a great 
help to any man who has to deal with the more mature 
characters and types whom he meets with in public 
service. 

One of the greatest benefits derived from teaching is 
the education of the teacher himself. In addition to 
learning his students, he learns his subject thoroughly. 
We seldom understand a thing the first time we meet 
with it. Indeed the one and only way to learn a subject 
is to teach it, and one is a good teacher only so long as 
he is under his own instruction. He himself must be 
present in his audience; otherwise the lecture lacks 
interest and enthusiasm. 

It is far better that our teachers be somewhat stupid 
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rather than too brilliant. Then they will prepare their 
lessons day by day with greater care, and they will 
sympathize and have more patience with the average 
student. When a teacher has reached the stage where 
he no longer needs to prepare his lesson, he is no longer 
a student and therefore no longer a teacher. He may 
be very dexterous, but there is no soul in his art. He 
may amuse his students with his legerdemain, but he 
does not instruct them. After one has thoroughly mas- 
tered a subject, he is no longer fit to teach it. Unless 
the subject-matter changes from year to year, it grows 
monotonous, and only those who like to hear themselves 
talk cling to this opportunity, by means of which they 
bore their audience to the same degree that they amuse 
themselves. 

Teaching, after all, is merely the highest form of self- 
education, and therefore it is a preparation, a stepping- 
stone to something higher. 

[66] 

"But in spite of all my knowledge," laments the 
teacher, "I have no capital with which to enter a new 
profession." Teachers' Salaries! However hackneyed 
this subject may be, we must bring it up again. 

There is no better example of both the misuse and 
the uselessness of money than the scale of salaries used 
in the remuneration of the faculty at a large university. 
It is the man who is just learning how to teach who 
takes most interest in his work and who teaches most 
successfully. This man invariably has the heaviest 
schedule and the smallest salary. The larger incomes 
are drawn by those teachers who have long grown tired 
of their profession and who lean on the chalk-rack while 
they are lecturing to three graduate students twice a 
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week. It should also be observed that the three gradu- 
ate students are usually the recipients of free scholar- 
ships: that is, they are actually being paid to sit there 
and listen. The hundred or more freshmen, who arc 
taught by the young instructor, are all paying full tuition. 
Is this justice? Is it wisdom? The young instructor, 
who is by far the most active member of our teaching 
force and whose instructing brings in the greater part 
of the tuition and who generally has a family to support, 
receives an income which is far from commensurate 
with his service and his needs. The research professor 
emeritus, on the other hand, who received the greater 
part of his accumulated wealth when he was least active 
in the teaching of paying students and who receives a 
pension after his activity ceases entirely, dies generally 
without wife or children to whom he might have willed 
his treasure. 

I do not favor the pensioning of male teachers. A 
man should live on what he has earned and saved, and 
not on that which he has tossed at him through pity. 
The man who knows in advance that his future is pro- 
vided for does not work so energetically as the man 
whose present labor is recognized, appreciated, and 
rewarded with a respectable salary. Rather than reward 
a man's work after he has done it and is no longer able 
to do more, let us reward him justly and deservedly while 
he is doing it. Such a reward enables him to live more 
happily and comfortably, secures him recognition and 
friends, thus rendering his work more efficient. The 
melancholy professor emeritus has nothing but his pen- 
sion to brighten his last days, but this brings him little 
happiness. He has reached the age when friendship 
shuns him and when he himself has neither the desire 
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nor the strength to enjoy the pleasures and opportuni- 
ties which he longed for in his youth. 

[671 

Teaching is no light task when it is properly done. It 
requires time and energy, and it is easily worth double 
the remuneration which it actually receives. Most of 
our teaching is done wretchedly on account of the small 
financial reward which accompanies it. It is quite true 
that the man who needs money as an inspiration for his 
teaching had best not teach at all, but in these days one 
needs more than inspiration before he can become a 
successful teacher: he needs the recognition and the 
admiration of his students, which means that he must 
live and dress respectably. The youth who motors to 
and from the classroom would rather laugh at than laugh 
with the poor instructor who lives in a garret and who 
wears patches on his trousers. 

There was great rejoicing at Yale a few years ago 
when teachers* salaries were advanced, but, truly speak- 
ing, such a thing never happened. The increased re- 
muneration affected only the incomes of professors and 
assistant professors who had been promoted for their 
interest in research, and not in pedagogy. The instruc- 
tors, who do perhaps three-fourths of the actual teaching, 
have as yet received no recognition, either financially or 
otherwise, beyond that which they have struggled for 
in the past. The average salary of the passenger con- 
ductor on our railroad trains is still higher than the 
maximum salary of a Yale instructor. 

Alas! teachers and teaching seem doomed to thrive 
in poverty if they are to thrive at all. As soon as the 
teacher tries to earn extra money, he sacrifices his art. 
Research may bring him a permanent financial advance 
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from the university, and tutoring will bring large but 
temporary earnings from the students. In either case, 
however, he must let teaching "go hang" if the addi- 
tional income is to be worth while. 

[68] 

The advancement in the salaries of teachers will be 
slow indeed if left entirely to the universities whose 
motives are always likely to be more or less selfish. It 
is a matter which demands the co-operation of the 
country and its government. A great part of the 
national wealth (something like $229,000,000.) is appro- 
priated annually for the maintenance of certain institu- 
tions where those employed live in solid comfort and 
inactivity although they are prepared to perform their 
duty instantly at the moment when it is needed. Essen- 
tial as this latent service may seem for our protection, 
it must have occurred to some of us that at least an equal 
amount of money might be used for the remuneration 
of those men who serve the nation daily and whose 
energies are, in no small measure, directed toward the 
elimination of the national expense just referred te. 
We associate warfare with barbarism ; the more civilized 
a nation becomes, the more willing its people to replace 
manslaughter by arbitration. And what is civilization 
if it is not the education of the masses? 

The advancement of science has done little to abolish 
war; its tendency is rather to incite greater interest in 
warfare as an art. The crude weapons of the savage 
have been perfected by the advances in modern gun- 
nery: the arrow killed one victim; the cannon mows 
down a hundred with one ball. Ingenius minds have 
succeeded in launching battleships in the air, but what 
are they doing to prc«note peace ? What we need is less 
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invention and more instruction. It is only by placing 
the youth under thoroughly htunan instructors with 
thoroughly humane interests and by enlightening his 
primitive mind with knowledge that we can subdue his 
savage passions and hope for the abolition of bloodshed" 
and the craving for arbitration on the part of man. 

[69] 

Governor Baldwin of Connecticut, who recently gave 
a series of lectures at Yale on The Relations of Educa- 
tion to Citizenship, said: "Too much care cannot be 
taken in selecting teachers, at every stage of education, 
to pick out those, so far as possible (and it is possible 
oftener than is sometimes thought), whom their students 
can admire for deeper qualities than those of scholar- 
ship." He then went on to tell of a certain freshman 
who complained that a certain member of the faculty 
had no heart. When Yale selects a new man for her 
faculty, does she ever ask herself the question: Has he 
a heart? No; she would prefer the man who has been 
successful in the scientific experiment of replacing his 
own heart with the heart of a chimpanzee. 

There are some woman-haters and child-haters on our 
faculty, but the majority of our teachers are sufficiently 
human to long for a companion and a home. A heart- 
less, unmarried, and childless man may make an expert 
investigator, but a good father makes the best teacher. 
The man who has a son of his own usually knows how a 
father may influence a boy, and he is far more likely to 
be interested in the moral as well as the intellectual 
progress of his students. 

I am told that there is one university in the country 
which refuses to advance the salaries of its instructors 
beyond one thousand dollars (and consequently post- 
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pones and often discourages marriage) until they have 
contributed a certain number of lines to the research 
journals. The suppression of nuptial love by excessive 
demands for research upon the teacher is just as blame- 
worthy on the part of a university as the ruination of 
vitality which accompanies the excessive wanton love 
resulting from the lack of restraint which a higher 
standard of scholarship would impose upon the under- 
graduate. If there is one thing which a teacher should 
have in common with the youth who is under his intel- 
lectual and moral instruction, it is the natural desire 
which is planted in every normal man. The teacher 
who is considered unvirile, merely because he is denied 
the legitimate pleasures of wedded life, will never be 
regarded as a model by the younger man who abuses 
them. 

[70] 

There should always be a pleasant familiarity between 
the teacher and the taught, not a mere mechanical con- 
tact A teacher cannot know his students too well. 
The instructor who has to ask a student his name and 
then search through his marking-book before he can 
tell the boy his "stand" is a mere machine. It must be 
admitted, however, that it is next to impossible for 
some instructors to know all their students by name or 
to estimate their relative abilities without the use of the 
classbook. I am referring to those teachers who must 
hear as many as thirty-five students recite in a period of 
fifty minutes and who meet five or six of these sections 
during the week. There are some classes at Yale which 
are so large that even the most competent instructor 
cannot do justice either to his students or to his subject 

On the other hand, there are some instructors who do 
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not manifest the slightest inclination to become ac- 
quainted with the boys they teach. This may be due to 
timidity or it may be due to pride. I recall one in- 
structor who never looked me squarely in the face. 
When I was reciting to him in the classroom, he used to 
look at the buttons on my coat. If he wished to empha- 
size certain errors while I was translating French, he 
would lift his eyes one button at a time, and once, when 
he had something very important to communicate, he 
succeeded in reaching my scarf pin; but he never got 
beyond it. When I met him on the street, he always 
seemed intensely interested in my shoes. I might add 
that the only deficiency I ever received in all my under- 
graduate work was handed to the registrar by this 
instructor. There was, of course, good reason for it. 
If all my instructors had had the disposition of this 
man, the chances are I would never have returned to 
college after the first Christmas vacation. 

(71) 

I cannot understand how any man who shuns the 
atmosphere of student life elsewhere can be successful 
in the classroom. The unmarried members of our 
faculty should not be isolated from the districts where 
our students live. There should be at least one mem- 
ber of the teaching staff in every building which is used 
as a students' dormitory. The room occupied by this 
so-called proctor should not be the smallest and worst 
chamber under the roof, and it should be furnished with 
something more than a drop-light and a calendar. It 
should not be a miserable rat-hole concealing a spy who 
has been placed there to report all good-natured "rough- 
housing" ; it should be just as comfortable and pleasant 
as the apartments of the students in the same house. It 
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should be a room in which the students love to assemble 
and talk with a true friend who is at least their equal, 
not a room which they avoid because its inmate is a 
stranger and an enemy in every way their inferior. 

The teacher and his student should be mutual bene- 
factors. The teacher's duty is to encourage more study 
on the part of the easy-going undergraduate; the stu- 
dent's duty is to encourage more sociability on the part 
of the more serious instructor. There is nothing which 
will do more to promote this mutual improvement than 
a closer relation outside as well as inside of the class- 
room. The proctor should be a more important char- 
acter in university life. One man with a profound love 
for books and scholarship cannot help but inspire some 
of it in the boys among whom he lives, while they, with 
their merrier moods, cannot fail to keep the spirit of 
youth aglow in him. 

[721 

All said and done, the man who teaches another must, 
in addition to being his intellectual superior, be at least 
his equal in other things. Our faculty has been referred 
to as "the scum of the alumni." The phrase is unkind, 
but it is not absolutely false. It seems that, with a few 
exceptions, the college graduates who can do nothing 
else take up teaching. We need little wonder why the 
better and more inspiring men are not interested in the 
profession. The eventless life and the social standing 
of the lesser lights of the faculty together with the slim 
chances for promotion and the rather inhumane interests 
which engender it — ^all these things make teaching unat- 
tractive and discourage the average and able man. 

When a boy enters college, he is on the threshold of 
manhood. There is no other time when he is destined 
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to meet with greater temptations which may ruin his 
career. Consequently there is no other time when he 
should meet and know inspiring teachers, whose moral, 
intellectual and physical qualities should serve him as 
examples. When teaching is regarded as one of the 
leading professions of the land, when it is made more 
attractive in many ways, when the university considers 
the distribution of knowledge more important than its 
accumulation, when the teacher is looked upon as the 
equal if not the superior of the taught, when the noblest 
young men of America are enlisted in the army which 
fights for enlightenment and peace instead of the army 
which stands and seldom moves, when the patriotism 
with which they kill, bleed and die for their country is 
replaced by the enthusiasm with which they will live to 
teach, love and save their fellow-men — ^then, and only 
then, may we begin to hope. 
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THE ART OF BLUFFING 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, 

hath so many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, 

as these empty persons have to maintain the credit of 

their suMciency. 

— Bacon. 
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THE ART OF BLUFFING 

[731 

Astronomers tell us that it requires three years for 
the light from the nearest stars to reach the earth. 
Therefore these stars have already been shining for 
three years when we first observe their light, and fur- 
thermore we continue to see their light three years after 
they have grown cold. In case of those stars which 
are much farther away, the period of three years may 
lengthen into three centuries, and perhaps some stars 
exist or have existed whose light never has reached or 
never will reach us. 

So it is with the mind. The nearer your ideas are to 
those of the ordinary being, the sooner he understands 
them and the sooner he discards them after you cease 
to be active. But the thoughts of the great mind, which 
has soared high above the average intellect, seldom 
reach us while that mind is aflame; and indeed, quite 
often only long after the great man ceases to exist, do 
we realize his wisdom which illuminates the path of 
civilization for centuries to come. 

[74] 

We become aware of a man's presence either through 
his loquacity or through his reticence. 

It does not take us long to measure the character of 
a man who is nonreluctant and ample in his speech, 
showy in his manners. You must surely, at some time 
or other, have met with the person who immediately 
thrusts himself into prominence and manages to flash 
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all of his accomplishments upon you before he lets go 
of your hand. He has studied at such and such a 
school; has taken a degree at another; has written two 
books ; has read Maeterlinck from cover to cover ; adores 
him, but hates Tolstoi; has heard Bernhardt on all her 
tours; knows every note of Wagner and Debussy; 
Puccini bores him; prefers Corot to Turner; his grand- 
father fought under Lee in the Civil War; his mother 
was a Pumpernickel ; has spent three successive summers 
at Nice and three winters in Brussels; London is 
simply intoxicating ; is a personal friend of the Kensing- 
tons; went driving with Lord and Lady Bridgewater; 
etc., etc. 

Poor Freddie WindenchestI You have forgotten 
that the mouth serves chiefly as an inlet for food and 
that the main office of the tongue is to taste it. Be- 
tween meals it would be well for you to keep your tongue 
still and your mouth closed. Do you find that impos- 
sible? Then tie them up with your vocal chords. Poof 
fool! it is sad that all your medals are made of tin. 
Were they made of something better, you would soon 
learn that you could button your coat over them, and 
they would still show through. 

But what is this silent figure which sits there far away 
in the comer? Is it a mope or a world of thought? 
Have patience; if you can wait long enough, you shall 
some day know. 

[75] 

Every man is a volcano. 

Many of them are everlastingly sputtering, but they 
are absolutely harmless. 

Others never have shown and never will show any 
sign of activity. It seems they are already extinct at 
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the time of their birth. They are dead; they are cold. 
Nevertheless we feel their presence. We cannot avoid 
it any more than we can escape the oppression due to 
those snow-capped mountain-peaks, in spite of the fact 
that they are nothing more than inanimate masses of 
rock and ice. 

But there are some persons who appear dormant from 
without, although their brains are steaming and melting 
within them. These are the active volcanoes whose 
eventual eruptions annihilate and bury the stagnant 
thought of the past to make way for newer and better 
conceptions. 

It is to the sputtering variety of volcano that this 
dissertation pertains — ^the variety which attracts our 
attention momentarily by occasional flickers and splashes, 
which All our eyes with cinders instead of opening them 
to the real dangers which surround us. 

[;6] 

Nowhere is the art of bluiiing practiced more neatly 
than in the circles of a large university. You will find 
it there in all forms and colors, from the clever chicanery 
of the undergraduate to the more sophisticated artifices 
employed by the professor. What! does a professor 
bluff? Yes; everybody bluffs. The undergraduate 
throws one to his instructor; the latter passes it on to 
the head of his department; the professor tosses it to 
the head of the university; the president hands it over 
to the altunni. It is one grand continual game — ^the only 
form of athletics which is practiced throughout the entire 
college year. And yet we are told that Yale condemns 
shams. Nonsense! she "eats them alive." When, oh 
when, will we give up this shallow semblance and know 
each other as sincere and honest men instead of jabber- 
ing wind-bags ? 
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[77] 

Johnnie Jabber is called before the dropping-com- 
mittee. Before he appears, he sends them a note on 
lavender linen, engraved with his family seal, and signed : 
Yours in deep distress. A well-directed cinder, Johnnie. 
He makes his debut — a big robust fellow with pretty 
pink cheeks and a doctor's certificate. He has been ill. 
He is still weak; poor child, how pale he looks! He 
breaks down, and out of this mountain of flesh and 
muscle issues an eruption — not smoke and lava, but hot 
(very hot) air accompanied by lachrymal ebulliency. 
The suffocated committee decides that the dear boy 
should have another chance. He dries his eyes on the 
sleeve of his Norfolk; the teacher kisses him softly on 
both of those pretty tear-stained cheeks, and Johnnie 
leaves the office, walking backward like a lobster and 
nodding his head like a block on a pivot. "Cinch," 
gurgles he, after the door is closed. 

Blessed are the meek for they shall not be dropped. 

As long as we are going to treat our students like 
babies, we shall never gain their respect, and our 
dropping-committee will degenerate into a perfect sham. 
It is not the nature of man to hold, with sincere respect, 
that which he conquers with his own stultiloquence. Had 
you taken Mr. Jabber firmly by the hand, looked him 
squarely in the eye, and said: "You lie; you lie; you 
know you lie ; not only you, but your doctor, too." Had 
you done this, Johnnie might have cursed you in the 
presence of his friends, but deep down in his heart you 
would have aroused the manly soul of a lazy youth, 
whose uselessness on this planet found even more encour- 
agement in your stupid and superficial sympathy than it 
finds in^ the approval of his fellow-idlers. 
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[78] 

The man of lower position uses his feigned meekness 
as a means for bluffing; the more advanced man employs 
arrogance. The bluffing student often gets a *'drag" 
with his teacher by submitting to everything which the 
latter dictates. The bluffing teacher often gains the 
worship of his students by discoursing, in a very learned 
manner, on some extension of his subject which is not 
only beyond his audience, but even beyond himself. 

Fortunately there are some teachers and some students 
who can see through these shams. 

Poor fool, you sit there and nod your head in make- 
believe that you are understanding and absorbing all I 
say. Were I to state that two and two are six, you 
would continue to nod your head in affirmation ; so might 
an ass. I know what little effect my lecturing has on 
you. Were I to question you on what I have said, I 
would soon discover that you have retained none of it. 
Why ? For one of two reasons : either that which I said 
never got into your head (from which I conclude that 
your mind was elsewhere), or if it did enter your head 
through one ear, it immediately left by way of the other 
(from which I conclude that there is nothing between 
them to stop it). I shall let you decide, sir, for yourself. 

These two types of "hearers" make up the larger part 
of the class. But there is another t)rpe of student who 
is analyzing every statement his instructor makes and is 
judging his ability as a teacher. 

Continue to rattle and babble. Professor; I refuse to 
listen to you until you have something to say. You must 
be sincere, sir; otherwise you are nothing. You cannot 
hide from me the fact that you are trying to appear 
what you are not. Stand up; throw out your chest; 
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bellow with all your might ; it is all in vain. I am laugh- 
ing up my sleeve at your ridiculous pretensions, and I 
take you no more seriously than I would any other fool. 
If you could only know what I think of your exag- 
gerated airs, your beautiful dignity and your ginger-bread 
magnanimity I 

Yes, yes, Professor; this is not insolence; it is only 
unvarnished truth. 

It is the distance, the absurd overdrawn distinction 
between the teacher and the taught which accounts for 
all this mutual bluffing. 'Tar off, men swell, bully and 
threaten," says Emerson. "Bring them hand to hand 
and they are a feeble folk." 

[79] 

While we are 5till young, we fear and idolize even 
the shallowest of our teachers. But as we grow older, 
some of us grow wiser and see through their false fronts. 
Therefore much of this showy reverence is not genuine ; 
it has degenerated into mere formality. These profound 
bows are only too often a means for shading our faces, 
in order to soften the dissembling smile which lurks 
upon our lips. In other words, we have reached our 
teacher's level : we are both bluffers. As long as we 
continue to exchange bluffs, we are equals. But if there 
is in you the desire, which will later blossom into the 
courage, to stand up and tell me openly that I am a 
deceitful and a conceited sham, then and only then is 
there hope for you to rise above me. 

Some men bluff with their faces; others use their 
whole bodies. They often smile — oh ! so sweetly — ^when 
that which their pets are relating bores them to distrac- 
tion. They often frown— oh! so hideously — ^when they 
are learning something worth while from the conversa- 
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tion of those whom they detest. A man of marvelous 
stature often uses it to impress us with the idea that he 
knows a great deal about certain things of which he 
knows only too little. A man with a stunted anatomy 
often employs it to impress us with the idea that he 
knows very little about certain things of which he knows 
only too much. Alas ! all men bluff, whether their faces 
are pleasant or stern, and whether they themselves are 
six feet tall or five feet short. 

I have observed that several men owe their prominence 
to the fact that they have surrounded themselves with 
fragile, submissive assistants, who tremble under their 
master's voice, relieve him of his own duties and agree 
with him in all his opinions. Such action on their part 
renders his bellowing the more mighty by contrast. This 
is not self-elevation — ^this idea of lowering those who 
surround us. A man's ability as a leader should be 
measured by the respect which those under him manifest 
in his absence, and not by the cunning which they display 
in his presence. A queer kind of greatness — ^this where 
my subjects kneel before me and then snicker when my 
back is turned. "He that plots to be the only figure 
among ciphers is the decay of an whole age." As long 
as our aims are selfish, our plans will ultimately fail; 
and as long as our sham success is founded on the 
unjust consideration of others, we cannot escape our 
Waterloo. 

[80] 

There is a false belief in circulation that the reputation 
of having taught for several years at a large university 
will be a great help to the man who leaves it to change 
his position. When a university is looking for a new 
instructor, this honey is always poured into his ears at 
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the first meeting with the officers who are seeking his 
service. It sounds and looks big to Mr. Innocence, and 
he turns down a position at a smaller college in order to 
accept the seemingly more promising oflFer. He begins 
as an assistant, and by way of encouragement his salary 
is raised "slightly" from year to year, but at the end of 
a few years it reaches a maximum, and he is told there 
is no chance for further promotion. The department 
cannot "afford" more than one assistant professor, and 
that position is already filled. (It all depends on the 
department: At present writing The Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale has one assistant professor in Mathe- 
matics and four in English, although "Sheff" is supposed 
to be a scientific school.) Of course he is "welcome to 
stay" at that fixed salary, but he is advised "in a fatherly 
way" to be keeping his eyes open for a better position 
elsewhere. In other words, his best ideas have all been 
absorbed by the department, and he is only so much dead 
weight pulling heavily on the treasury. Were he to 
resign, the vacancy could be filled by a new Mr. Inno- 
cence, whose teaching would be far less expensive to 
the university. (A university schemes to get its teaching 
done as cheaply as possible. It doesn't care very much 
whom it hires to "put the students through" ; it far rather 
prefers to lavish its money on research professors, whose 
discoveries will enhance its reputation.) Thus the in- 
structor learns that his progress is blocked and that his 
presence is not very strongly desired. These things, in 
addition to the disrespect which the students at every 
large university show for scholarship, discourage him; 
and he completely realizes his error when he discovers 
that the other man, who accepted the position at the 
smaller college, is rapidly advancing toward professor- 
ship. So much for the prestige of having taught at a 
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large university. Beware, young instructors; all that 
glitters is not gold. 

[8i] 

As far as prestige is concerned, you will get more of 
it by studying for one semester at a foreign university 
than you will by teaching for a dozen years at Yale. 
"You will never amount to anything unless you spend a 
year or so in study abroad." This seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion in vogue among university men. But it is 
the fact that you have been abroad, rather than the learn- 
ing you have acquired there, that gives you prestige. 

Americans generally make more of the opportunity to 
study the idiosyncrasies of the foreign master than they 
do of the opportunity to grasp the master's own exposi- 
tion of his scientific achievements. They relate, with 
great delight and ostentation, how this genius is never 
seen without his portmanteau and his boots, or how this 
prodigy, owing to a deformed hand, makes a human 
compass of his face and draws circles on the blackboard, 
holding the chalk between his teeth and using his nose 
for a needle-point. Occasionally some fool of an 
American adopts certain mannerisms of the foreign 
professor, thereby trying to show his superiority over 
the American-made products. 

It is all nonsense; it is absurd, asinine — ^this idea that 
the genius must have greasy locks and shiny trousers. 
A genius is not always attractive, but he need not neglect 
his toilet. The earlier geniuses happened to be reckless, 
and every modern fool and would-be prodigy with 
mediocre ability has adopted this make-up in order to 
gain worldly recognition. And what is worse — ^the silly 
public take him seriously, flock to the lecture rooms and 
music halls, paying an admission which varies inversely 
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with his skill and directiy with the length of his hair, 
whereas they could see and hear not only one, but a 
whole cage full of genuine orang-outangs free of charge 
at the Zoo. 

Nay ; this disguise is not an indication of the fact that 
our made-in-Germany Americans have inherited some 
of the master's real genius. What they know of that 
could be obtained just as easily without crossing the 
ocean. They do not learn it at his seminar, but copy it 
from the notes on his lectures, which have been care- 
fully recorded and bound in the library for the use of 
those ciphers in his audience who cannot understand 
the foreign tongue. When they return to this country, 
they use these notes in lecture courses, which are adver- 
tised very floridly under their own names in the uni- 
versity catalogue, and by so doing, they double not only 
the size of their salaries, but also the size of their heads. 
We often hear of snobbishness on the part of our stu- 
dents, but there are members of our faculty, also, who 
strut among us like some extraordinary breed of fan-tail 
pigeon. 

[82] 

Not only snobbery, but every other fault for which 
our students are criticised is also common to some of 
the members of our faculty. The thirst for knowledge 
which inspires a teacher to go to Europe is often mild 
compared to the thirst which he acquires there. You 
will observe that the mathematicians who have studied 
in Germany have a greater love for Pilsner and Boden- 
heimer than they have for Klein, and those who have 
lived in the university atmosphere of Paris are warmer 
admirers of French champagnes than they are of Picard 
and Darboux. Some members of our faculty are even 
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more ardent in their worship of Bacchus than our under- 
graduates, and it is not improbable that the very judges 
on our discipline committees are sometimes "convales- 
cing" from a night at the Graduate's Club, which was 
far looser but less public than that for which the more 
unassuming student has been summoned before them. 

[831 

Another common means employed nowadays to bring 
teachers into the limelight is the writing of text-books. 
The market is flooded with them. It seems that every 
university and college is trying to turn out a set of its 
own. Every publishing house advertises a dozen or so 
on the same subject in their catalogue, but good text- 
books are scarcer than they ever were. In fact, the 
good old-timers have been lost track of in this ocean of 
mediocre production. 

The average man who sets out to write a text-book 
collects all the texts, new and old, which have ever been 
written on the subject in question, and he takes from them 
whatever material he wishes to use. An introductory 
circular announces to us that his book treats the subject 
from "an entirely new standpoint," but you will find in 
it the same old methods which have stood the test of 
centuries. The new volume invariably contains three or 
four chapters which the author has stolen from some 
other text, and which he has disguised in such a manner 
that they have lost what little virtue they did possess in 
the work of the plagiarist who preceded him. Indeed 
the material in these chapters has, perhaps, never been 
taught by the "experienced" teacher-author, and I am 
certain you could find more than one problem imbedded 
in the text the solution of which would be not only a 
severe tax to the writer's mentality, but very often 
entirely beyond it. 
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This misfortune is due primarily to the present-day 
tendency in estimating the worth of a book: that the 
best books are those which have been adopted by the 
majority of teachers and schools throughout the coun- 
try. This is not always the best criterion, and the 
writer who aims to produce the "best seller" rarely pro- 
duces the best book. Any one who has taught at a 
large university knows that no two teachers present the 
same subject in the same way. If one stops to conceive 
of the unlimited variations under which the subject is 
taught at other institutions, he will see how absurd it 
is to attempt the construction of an intelligently written 
conglomeration of all the pet tricks and methods of those 
instructors who are supposed to adopt the book. If the 
subject is not taught as it is presented in the text, the 
text is worthless to the average student. It confuses 
him more than it helps him. If we are going to write a 
book at all, let us concentrate our efforts on writing a 
treatise for use in our own circle rather than concoct a 
"problem-book for the whole world" distorted by un- 
necessary padding and superfluous extensions. 

The process of revising text-books indicates a still 
higher attainment in the art of bluffing. An author may 
change the order of the chapters, use a different notation, 
or add a few more problems; but he is generally too 
stubborn to change his ideas. The second edition Con- 
tains the same glaring faults of the first, despite the 
fact that the word "revised" is stamped across the cover 
in dazzling gold. One text-book is enough from any 
man; don't inflict a second one upon us. If you wish 
to effect a change for the better in the first one, let some 
one else, and not yourself, rewrite it. 

Modem text-book writers are dominated by a certain 
fear of criticism. I sometimes believe that the most 
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valuable methods which they have gained from experi- 
ence have been omitted from their text, simply because 
they thought they would not be considered "rigorous" — 
that is, not in conformity with the highfalutin opinions 
of certain authorities who do a heap of preaching on how 
things should be taught, but who are the most imprac- 
tical teachers in existence. In teaching undergraduates, 
an ounce of vigor goes farther than a ton of rigor. 

This brings us around to the familiar and unavoidable 
conclusion that, after all, it is the man who teaches the 
book and not the book itself which makes the subject 
interesting to the youth of today. The average student 
has no great love for his text-books. Mathematics, in 
particular, is a dry and dull subject to most boys, and 
it will take something more than a handsomely illus- 
trated volume to make it attractive. The text-book 
writers who recently undertook to "humanize" mathe- 
matics would have done better to humanize the men who 
teach it. 

[84] 

I am not attempting to include here all the devices 
used by the lesser planets and their satellites to reflect 
luster upon their university and incidentally to acquire 
renown for themselves, but the list would be sadly 
incomplete were I not to mention the research bubble 
which I have pricked elsewhere. 

[85] 

"The treasury of America," says Woodrow Wilson, 
"depends upon the inventions of unknown men, upon 
the originations of unknown men, upon the ambitions of 
unknown men." To be useful is to be unknown. Your 
usefulness to the country varies inversely with your 
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notoriety. I have heard it whispered that there are per- 
haps a half dozen men on our faculty who are doing 
truly great things. Who are they? Neither you nor I 
can name them, because they are still unknown. Their 
light has not yet reached us. They are working silently, 
unconsciously in some secluded place far, far beyond the 
noise and glare of these sputtering penny volcanoes 
which spit out numerous little stars, sending them a few 
inches into the air where they sparkle prettily for a 
moment or two and then disappear forever. 

[86] 

It is utterly hopeless — ^you cannot appear other than 
you are. If your motive is self, the result of it is also 
self. Import your boots from London and your linen 
from Belfast; wear your hair like Paderewski or any 
other rewski; polish yourself with foreign travel and 
study; tack ten degrees to the end of your name, and 
hang as many medals from the end of your nose. Selfish 
ass! you have accomplished nothing, and with all your 
tinkling and twinkling bells I can hear and see notliing 
but you, only you. 

As long as you strive to put only yourself before me, 
how can I see or hear anything other than you ! Forget 
this thing which is called you, and let me see or hear 
something worth while. Here is a song, a poem, a book, 
a picture, a thesis, a discovery, an invention. Am I to 
understand that you made it? Ah I that accounts for its 
worthlessness. Poor fool! the power to make is not in 
you. It never was, and it never shall be. It is God 
only who can do, make, create. You are merely a reed 
through which He pipes His melodies, a quill f rona which 
His poetry flows. You are only a crane with which He 
lifts His bridges, a ram with which He tunnels His 
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mountains. You are but a window which transmits His 
light, a cable which conducts His lightning. We are all 
the mediums and instruments of God. Learn that once 
for all, the sooner the better. Work then will seem no 
harder to you than it does to your own quill and crane. 
Furthermore, it becomes more genuine, for that which 
you call your work becomes His work, and it needs no 
bluffing to make it appear wonderful and great. 



VIII 



THE DISRESPECT FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

Without morality intellect were impossible for him\ a 

thoroughly immoral man could not know anything at 

all! To know a thing, what we can call knowing, a man 

must first love the thing, sympathise with it; that is, be 

virtuously related to it. 

— Carlyle. 



THE DISRESPECT FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

[87] 

With the exception of those who have received their 
preparation at the more fashionable preparatory schools, 
I believe it is true that the main object of the majority 
of boys in coming to Yale is to study, and it must be 
admitted that they do study diligently and earnestly for 
the first month or so of their freshman year, after which 
they acquire the true Yale spirit, and stop. By that 
time they have seen several football games, have made 
perhaps too many friends, have heard all the "secrets'* 
about the fraternities, and have been initiated into all 
the pleasures, good and bad, of college life. 

The boy who, after the Christmas vacation, still up- 
holds that he came to Yale to study is likely to become 
the laughing-stock of his class. True scholars are heroes 
in the strictest sense. The hero of the gridiron has to 
meet the strong resistance of the opposing team, but the 
fellow-players of his own university do all they can to 
help him and to tackle those who try to hinder him. The 
scholar in the classroom, on the other hand, receives no 
encouragement from his classmates, and is often called 
upon to help the very boys who scorn him. 

[88] 

Only he is a true scholar who makes scholarship his 
primary interest. This does not mean that he shall have 
no other interests, but that all other interests shall be 
secondary. The boy who forsakes all amusement and 
clings only to his books is not a credit to his class. There 
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are two kinds of "grinds" : those who desire to know too 
much and those who are destined to know too little. 
Both are in need of admonition: the former is running 
his engine too fast, and the latter is on the wrong track. 
Additional activities and more fellowship would be 
beneficial to both types. 

Only see to it that your scholarship comes first. Omit 
the vaudeville now and then for the sake of your books. 
Disappoint your friends at the tavern occasionally to 
enjoy a whole evening of serious study. It is not neces- 
sary that you give all your time to learning, but give 
your learning first choice, and let the study hour be 
reserved for study only. 

[891 

The most ardent lovers of scholarship at the American 
universities are not Americans, but foreigners. These, 
it is said, are picked men. Let us pray that this be true, 
for if their interest and ability (in spite of the fact that 
they have difficulty both in making themselves under- 
stood and in understanding our tongue) represents that 
of the average foreign student, then there is little hope 
for the future of America. These are the genuine 
Turkish trotters who can "put it all over" our nimble* 
footed but muddle-headed dandies. 

We must not confuse disinterest in scholarship with 
mental inferiority. The American brain is just as good 
as the foreign one. It is the pluck and determination 
of the little foreigner that enables him to conquer. 
Mama's lament that Charlie's mind is not developed 
like the minds of other boys will serve well enough in 
defense of an idiot, but it is downright silliness to offer 
it as an excuse for the perfectly normal man who is too 
lazy and reckless for application and thought. There 
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are very few boys who are minus a brain, but there are 
scores of them who have not yet made the discovery that 
they have one. The only way to prove the existence of 
a brain is to use it. 

[901 

The lack of interest in studies is, of course, not 
always due directly to indolence. It is very often the 
result of excessive smoking. Many boys with a desire 
to learn are handicapped by this common and injurious 
habit, which has taken hold of them so viciously that 
their minds refuse to respond except when under the 
influence of nicotine, and then only unnaturally and im- 
perfectly. When a boy's hand trembles so incontrollaBly 
that it can scarcely hold a pencil, how can we expect 
his head to retain a thought? 

"When I enter an examination room," complained a 
certain student, "I forget what little I do know, and 
come out a nervous wreck." He himself attributed it 
to the silly notion that he was "fated to be a bone head," 
but he never stopped to realize that every morning, when 
he rolled out of bed, he rolled a cigarette before he 
removed his night clothes. If the day is begun and 
continued in this fashion, is it any wonder that his head 
is muddled? 

"Between 1903 and 1912," quotes the Philadelphia 
Ledger, "the number of cigarettes consumed yearly has 
leaped from three billions to twelve billions." There is 
real cause for alarm in these figures. It has been said 
that Americans would rather lie down and die than 
think. This may help to explain it. 

A great percentage of the men who indulge in this 
habit, if they did not acquire it at college, at least had it 
permanently rooted in their systems during their stay 
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there. A gigantic sign board, featuring a well-known 
brand of cigarette, has recently been erected on the top 
of a building at the corner of College and Chapel Streets 
just across from Osborne Hall. Let us hope that it 
will serve for the great purpose which its very promi- 
nence seems to guarantee: a danger signal for all in- 
coming freshmen. 

Excessive drinking has similar results. Too much 
beer makes the mind just as flabby as the body. 

[91] 

It is very easy for an instructor to encourage the lack 
of respect for scholarship by over-emphasizing that fact 
in the classroom. A little pragmatism would prevent 
this. "The first thing to learn in intercourse with 
others," says William James, "is non-interference with 
their own peculiar ways of being happy, provided those 
ways do not assume to interfere by violence with ours.'* 
The unnecessary magnification which certain Yale lec- 
turers have made of the poor conduct of certain persons 
in their audiences has given rise to a traditional disrespect 
for both the man and his subject. When some of your 
students insist on eating peanuts and scraping their feet 
on the floor, it is often best to let them continue to do 
so and to reprimand them after the class is dismissed. 
Do not stop abruptly and deprive the other students of 
your lecture by substituting a discourse on manners. 
Men don't go to Yale to learn manners, and your ser- 
mon will bore the real gentlemen far more than it will 
benefit the fops. Do not fuss and fret before your 
audience. Do not forget that some of them are still 
children. You would do better to have a bottle of milk 
with a rubber nipple under your desk to offer to those 
who cannot wait for the luncheon hour, and a colored 
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picture book for the little big fellow whose mind is too 
childish to take interest in your explanations. It is 
only right that you should be disgusted by these things ; 
the man^ who is not annoyed by them is a clam. But do 
not let them '^interf ere by violence" ; do not allow them 
to upset your self-control Let them rufHe your mind, 
Professor, but not the hair (if there is any) on top of it. 

A certain amount of hearty joking, merry capering, 
and healthful laughter in the classroom makes earnest 
work more efficient and enjoyable. It may, of course, 
be carried to extremes. The man who is always en- 
gaged in serious work and who never stops to enjoy a 
few seconds of genuine foolery is to be pitied, but not 
half so much as the poor fool of a "stude" who is always 
giggling like an idiot even in his sleep. 

Too much dignity and discipline in the classroom is 
worse than too little. Give the student all possible oppor- 
tunity to display his true nature. Relieve the tension 
occasionally; let go now and then; be yourself and he 
will be himself. You cannot teach a boy whom you do 
not understand and know. The worst impression you 
could have of him is that he is interested when he is not, 
or that he is doing good work when he is doing nothing. 
Our forced forcefulness has made some of us so fright- 
fully optimistic that we almost lose our heads over the 
slightest indication of an improvement in scholarship. If 
one student, with the reputation of a perpetual "flunker," 
passes a single written test, (after tutoring with the 
instructor who concocted it) we throw out our chest, 
clap our wings, and cackle so loud and long that one 
might almost believe we had laid a golden tgg. 

[92] 

Occasionally the university is stirred up by some pub- 
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iished report on the low standard of scholarship. With 
the view of disproving the report, it may try various 
schemes for getting direct information from the stu- 
dents. Thus it may distribute cards, asking for the 
number of hours which each student puts on the prepara- 
tion of his lesson, with the result that more than one 
fool greatly exaggerates his report, expecting a higher 
grade in return. The idea is absurd, and the marked 
variation in the data indicates anything but authenticity. 
The student who knows how long it takes him to pre- 
pare a lesson seldom knows the lesson itself ; real scholars 
do not study with watches and clocks before them. In 
seeking information of this kind, we would do well to 
lessen our faith both in the student's report and in the 
student's timepiece, and judge entirely from our own 
observations. If we are unable to perceive the attitude 
toward scholarship in the student's recitation, we had 
best give up our positions as teachers and become hod- 
carriers. 

[93] 

Two events occur annually at Yale which deal a blow 
to scholarship from which the latter never fully recovers. 
These are the football game with Harvard or Princeton, 
and the Junior Promenade. 

There is a gradual increase in football enthusiasm 
which begins with the first kick-oflf at the beginning of 
the Fall term, and finally bursts incontroUably at the 
"big game." It has its serious eflFect on the work in 
the classroom, and about a week or so before the final 
event, the students seem to lose all interest in their 
studies; and by the time the morning of the game 
arrives, the few who do attend recitations have lost not 
only their interest, but their heads as well. 
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It takes some time before the football excitement dies 
away, but the classroom is no sooner in running order 
again when the "Prom Girl" comes tripping into town. 
There are several days and nights of concerts, germans 
and teas, culminating in the Prom proper (or improper) 
when the tango and other war dances keep the floor of 
the Armory vibrating until the call for breakfast sounds 
the morning after. A whole week of solid sleep is 
necessary for the students to recover from this extreme 
dissipation, and strong stimulants are administered freely 
to revive those heroes who have fainted from sheer 
exhaustion while whirling off what might well be called 
a modern version of the Pavlowa-Mordkin Bacchanale. 
The open-eyed part of the sleeping is done on the 
benches in the classroom. 

[94] 

Various schemes have been suggested for the encour- 
agement of scholarship at Yale. I have elsewhere 
dwelled upon a change in the attitude and personnel of 
the faculty and a closer contact between the teacher and 
the taught. This cannot be over-emphasized. A peda- 
gogue with neither heart nor soul ! A recluse who would 
rather die and rot among his microbes and fossils than 
live and blossom in the company of his students ! How 
can we expect youth to love him or like what he teaches ? 

There are several other suggestions which are wortliy 
of discussion. 

[95] 

What about the exemption from examination and the 
publication of marks? A real scholar rather enjoys 
taking a good stiff examination, and he is seldom in 
favor of advertising his ability. I know at least one 
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case where a student raised his final grade ten per cent, 
by taking an examination from which he was exempt, 
but showed no desire to have the record advertised. It 
goes without saying that neither of these methods will 
improve the work of our best students. 

What we need to do, however, is to arouse not the 
best students nor even the average students, but the poor 
ones. I am not referring to the unfortunate few who 
have no brains. These, as I have stated elsewhere, are 
entirely out of their sphere, and all efforts ta adapt them 
to intellectual work are futile. By poor students I mean 
those who are capable enough of good scholarship, but 
who deride it because they have other interests, some- 
times worthy, but more often not. Such men aim to 
make a "2" and nothing more. They do not object seri- 
ously to taking examinations, and it affects them very 
little whether they "flunk" them or not. In regard to 
advertising their marks," you could no more awaken their 
pride by publishing a high one than you could awaken 
their shame by posting up a low one. 

[961 

I would suggest that such students could be aroused to 
action far more effectively by excluding them rather 
than excusing them from their examinations. The very 
thought that the student has another chance to "repeat" 
his subject is demoralizing to him. We are entirely too 
timid about making our students feel the sting of defeat. 
We are by far too lenient. There is such a thing as 
allowing a boy too much opportunity to compensate for 
his error. I have always admired the words which the 
clergyman addresses to Wilhelm Meister: "To guard 
from error is not the instructor's duty; but to lead the 
erring pupil; nay, to let him quaff his error in deep 
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satiating draughts, this is the instructor's wisdom. He 
who only tastes his error will long dwell with it, will 
take delight in it as in a singular felicity; while he who 
drains it to the dregs will, if he be not crazy, find it out/^ 
I fully realized the truth of these words when, at the 
very end of my career as a Yale instructor, I had the 
experience, if not the pleasure, of teaching (or rather 
trying to teach) a section of so-called "Repeaters." It 
seemed that fate had stepped in at the last moment to 
confirm once again, and more powerfully than ever, the 
views which I am expressing in this article. There was 
rarely a day that I left the classroom feeling that I had 
made any more impression on these men than I would 
have made on a mixed class of cats, kangaroos and geese. 
Some of them were going over the subject for the third 
time. A few of them were naturally and hopelessly 
stupid; the majority, however, had ability enough, but 
had simply given up all interest in their studies because 
they were pursuing minor activities or indulging in 
mind-weakening habits. Here was one who wore an 
"owl" and wasted his time and crayon covering the 
blackboard with faces and beer steins. Here was an- 
other whom I have seen more than once striking a bar- 
gain with some harlot on the street comer. Here was 
a third, reeking with fumes of tobacco. Here was a 
fourth, nervous from drink. With two or three notable 
exceptions, all the other men in the class should have 
been debarred from repeating the subject. Had they, 
by this means, been made to "quaff their error," we 
might have sent a dozen experience-taught boys out into 
the world who had profited by having been "up against 
it," instead of a dozen "Yale men" with the false and 
injurious belief that it is just as easy to succeed in life 
as it is to get a diploma. 
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[97] 

Rather than excuse our students from an examination 
when they have a grade of j, let us do away with ex- 
aminations entirely and make j our passing mark. Our 
passing 2 is ridiculously low. We claim that it is equiva- 
lent to more than fifty per cent., but, considering the 
fact that we often allow our students a choice of ques- 
tions and sometimes overweight our examinations, our 
2 is really less than fifty per cent. It is little wonder 
that the typical Yale man prefers a ''Y'' to a diploma. 
We always treasure that which is the reward of hard 
and consistent work, but we seldom cherish that which 
we acquire without effort. Were we to make 3 our 
passing grade, it is true that we would soon discourage 
many students who should never have entered college, 
but we would bring to the surface many a sluggard 
whose real ability has never been stimulated. 

[98] 

Will the social recognition of scholarship tend to en- 
courage it? The prevalent policy of fraternities in 
choosing their members will have to undergo a marked 
revolution before the true scholar is eligible for mem- 
bership. Now and then a new movement is started — ^we 
organize a club or honorary society whose members are 
prominent in scholarship as well as in athletics and 
other activities. It exists on this basis for a year or so, 
and then society gets the upper hand, and some of the 
newly elected members are likely to be the very dunces 
of their class. 

[991 

The erroneous idea that great accomplishments in 
science or art on the part of the faculty will inspire a 
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deeper love for scholarship among the undergraduates 
is a belief of only such men who have never enjoyed 
real personal contact with the American boy, and who 
fail to see the real interest on which his youthful heart 
is centered. The fact that a student touches his hat very 
sedately, Professor, does not always indicate his rever- 
ence for your mental superiority. Indeed, the less cere- 
monious the action the more sincere the admiration. The 
undergraduate is displaying genuine regard when he 
removes his hat completely and tosses it high into the 
air amidst the cheers for the winning team. The re- 
nowned investigator may be the model and admiration 
for the embryonic scientist (who, by the way, needs no 
model to spur him on) ; but to the average Yale student, 
the "Y" man with a Phi Beta Kappa key is the more 
inspiring teacher. 

[100] 

It has been estimated that we forget ninety-nine and 
two-third per cent of what we have learned from college 
text-books ten years after we graduate. I have little 
faith in figures, but I am curious to know what becomes 
of the remaining one-third per cent It is, perhaps, its 
very smallness which prevents us from seeing it in the 
average graduate. 

Why is it we forget practically all we have ever 
learned from our text-books? Simply because most of 
us never really cared to learn it. There are some per- 
sons whom we fail to remember a few moments after 
we have met them, for the simple reason that they fail 
to interest us. It might be said that, had we taken more 
interest in them, we might have found their acquaintance 
very valuable. There are other persons whom we re- 
member for a long time because we liked them. There 
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are a few (perhaps only one) whom we shall always 
remember because we loved them (or him or her). Our 
studies are» very much like persons. 

Of course, you will often hear some persons remark 
that they shall never forget the subject of Physics, be- 
cause they hated it. There is a great difference between 
never being able to forget a thing and always being able 
to remember it. It is for our own punishment that we 
are unable to forget the things we have hated; it is our 
reward to be able to remember the things we have loved. 

I am not proposing that our undergraduates get 
married to scholarship as our research professors do. 
The primary object of education is consumption rather 
than production. I am proposing that our students 
cease to scorn scholarship and learn to love it, as they 
do their athletics and their fraternities. 

Get the habit of studying because you love to study. 
Read your Shakespeare because you want to, not because 
you have to. Write your themes because you wish to 
learn how to write, not because your instructor demands 
them. Work your problems because you enjoy doing 
them, not because you have to make a 2. Translate 
your German because you like it, not because you must 
have it done at three o'clock. Finish your plates because 
you love to draw, not because you are afraid of 
"flunking." 

[loi] 

"However brilliant an action, it should not be esteemed 
great unless the result of a great motive." These are 
the words of the French moralist — Rochefoucauld. To 
sit down directly after dinner and solve every problem 
in tomorrow's lesson in order to get to the theatre before 
the curtain rises — ^this is not scholarship. There is but 
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one motive that prompts the true scholar and makes 
scholarship invaluable to him throughout life. It is not 
the hope that it will bring him social recognition, noto- 
riety, money, prizes or fame. These are not great 
motives. There is only one truly great motive — Love. 
And the true scholar studies because he loves to study. 



IX 



FRATERNITY AND IDOL-WORSHIP 

/ learned to be glad that I was just this, nothing more; 
a man, a brother to the whole human race, owing rever- 
ence and fealty to the All-Father; separated, isolated 
from my kind only that I might be more fuUy united to 

them. 

— ^Anonymous. 



FRATERNITY AND IDOL-WORSHIP 

[102] 

The isolation of an individual is rarely with evil in- 
tention, unless it be to brood over his own destruction. 
The* isolation of a group of men, however, is far more 
likely to be indicative of evil designs upon society. The 
man who contemplates to defeat or ruin or in any way 
lower, his fellow-men is too much of a coward to live 
alone» He seeks companions in crime and intrigue, and 
after organizing a society of conspirators, the members 
of the society conduct their plotting in secrecy among 
themselves. There is invariably some evil, however 
slight, at the bottom of every secret organization of men, 
whether the motive for organization be social, religious 
or political in its nature. 

But the man who undertakes to annihilate conspiracy 
and to better his fellow-men, instead of harming them, 
prefers to be alone with his ideas. His isolation is far 
different in nature from the isolation of a society of con- 
spirators. He does not conceal himself in a gloomy cave 
infested with crime and darkness, nor does he bolt himr 
self up in a house without windows. He does his think- 
ing in the open, where he can see the blue sky and the 
waving trees, hear the ripple of the brook and the twitter 
of the birds, smell the pine and the clover, taste the sweet 
air, and feel the influence of God. 

[103] 

It is from God that the reformer gets his admonition, 
both indirectly and directly. He does not seek advice 
from older and seemingly wiser men, wh© are only too 
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anxious to discourage his aims and deflect him from his 
solitary path. Yet he knows that he cannot work alone : 
he needs the assistance of a Higher Power. He receives 
it first from books, in which God's help to past reformers 
is indelibly recorded, and the more he reads the more in- 
voluntary his thirst for spiritual aid becomes, and the 
more directly does he seem to receive it. His main 
source changes from hfxks to Nature. He soon becomes 
aware of the fact that the smallest flower nodding in the 
breeze, almost unseen under the shade of yonder pine 
tree, is sending him a message: it is God's affirmation. 
He interprets it also in the scintillations of the morning 
star, which he beholds in the East while all the world 
about him is still lost in slumber. 

[i04l 

An artist of Boston recently quitted civilization to live 
a primitive life in the woods of Maine. He took no com- 
panions, clothes or implements with him, and he even 
avoided the sight of a human being and anything made 
by the hand of one. The pleasant part of his adventure 
was the presence and enjoyment of those beautiful things 
which God has given us through Nature and which He 
could not improve through man — ^the sky, the trees, the 
brooks, the birds and the sweet air. The unpleasant 
part of his adventure was the absence of and the longing 
for those improvements over Nature which God has made 
through man — ^shelter, clothing, food and friendship. It 
was a noble idea to perfect his art of painting by living 
in the woods among natural objects and scenery as yet 
unmarred by the hand of man ; but it was extreme folly 
to go there unprovided, and to waste his precious time 
making his own clothes and utensils instead of taking 
with him those which his fellow-men have already 
perfected. 
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It is, of course, not this artist's belief that man should 
live after this fashion; his adventure was an experiment 
in both art and science. It was perhaps mere novelty 
which led him to spend a few months in the forest, iso- 
lated from man and from man's conveniences and recrea- 
tions. Nevertheless, I refer to it here to illustrate a cer- 
tain kind of isolation which is as absurd as the hermit 
who invites it. Man himself is just as much a part of 
Nature as any tree or bird, and he who tries to escape and 
forget the society of other men is depriving himself of 
God's greatest creation. 

[105] 

Let me recall to your mind those wonderful words of 
Emerson : "It is easy in the world to live after the world's 
opinion ; it is easy in solitude to live after our own ; but 
the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude." 
We find the same sentiment expressed by Carlyle in Past 
and Present: "He walks among men; loves men, with 
inexpressible soft pity, — as they cannot love him: but 
his soul dwells in solitude, in the uttermost parts of 
Creation." 

It is this latter sort of isolation which the reformer 
feels. His love for mankind is manifested not by his 
sociability but by his desire to reform society. It is an 
isolation which is widely different from both that of the 
hermit and that of the conspirators. The former isolates 
himself because he wishes to avoid society; the latter 
isolate themselves because they plan to overthrow it ; but 
the reformer is uninterested in your card parties and your 
teas, not because he wishes to avoid them or prevent 
them, but because he is striving to improve the men who 
attend them. 
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[io6] 

It is true that the man who undertakes a reform must 
be nearer to God than are the men whom he is trying to 
better. But being nearer to God does not mean wearing 
a black necktie. We come nearer to God to the degree 
that we sacrifice mundane pleasures which weaken both 
the body and the mind. But to sacrifice mundane pleas- 
ures does not mean that.we must separate ourselves from 
the men who continue to indulge in them. If it did, we 
could never reform them. The reformer must be just 
as near to man as he is to God. He must mingle with 
humanity. He must live among them after a friendly 
fashion. He must do his work gradually. He must not 
expect them to give up their ways immediately. He must 
see and hear things which are not always pleasant tQ 
him. That which gives them pleasure may give him pain, 
but he must not allow these pleasures to weaken his in- 
terest in his fellow-men. 

It is an unusual relation that exists between the true 
reformer and the man on whom his interest is centered. 
It is perhaps the highest type of friendship, the condition 
which it demands, being, as Emerson says, the ability to 
do without it. I am your friend because there is much 
in you which displeases me, and yet I am drawn irresist- 
ibly toward you. But it is hot ordinary magnetism. It 
resembles magnetism in that the attraction is between 
opposite charges, but it differs from magnetism in that 
the force of the attraction varies directly and not in- 
versely with our separation. The greater effort I make 
to know you, the wider becomes the gulf between us. 
When I speak to yoii, my conversation is forced and rest- 
less; the topic is silly and commonplace. I comment 
upon the weather, but that which I crave to tell you I 
cannot It is glued to my tongue; it will not come off. 
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I am almost in agony, and I shall feel no relief until you 
leave me. Only then I shall long for your presence, and 
the farther you are from me the more I shall love you 
in spite of all your vices. 

This restless and insatiable yearning, which consumes 
the reformer, is known by none but himself. He suffers 
in secrecy. His solitude is both sweet and sad, but it is 
not made public like that of the lonely man in the woods 
of Maine. He does not seek the forest to conceal his 
sorrow. He lives and walks among the very men who 
have caused it and whose absence would only tend to 
deepen it. 

This secrecy is essential to the development of the 
thoughts of every man gifted with noble ideas. "There 
shall be a depth of silence in thee deeper than this sea, 
which is but ten miles deep; a Silence unsoundable; 
known to God only." He need not separate himself from 
other men to prevent them from learning his secret. 
Such an action would betray him. He conceals his 
thought in the very multitude of which he himself is a 
part. But he shall eventually make it known to them. 
Secrecy he uses to shelter and protect it while it ripens 
into maturity, but they shall hear of it before it decays. 

[107] 

But when secrecy becomes the instrument of a body 
of men instead of an individual, it is no longer Godlike. 
It loses its spiritual significance and becomes evil in its 
nature. It is generally used either to avoid reproach or 
to arouse curiosity. 

"Everybody knows that corruption thrives in secret 
places, and avoids public places, and we believe it is a 
fair assumption," says President Woodrow Wilson, 
"that secrecy means impropriety." If that which you 
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do behind your bolted doors cannot survive in the pure 
air and sunlight of da3rtime, then your temples should 
be raided and purged. 

If you employ secrecy merely to arouse curiosity, you 
may succeed in doing so with some men in whom it will 
also arouse jealousy. But the wiser man cares little 
whether you lock him out or not. To him closed doors 
are merely sounding-boards for all that is whispered be- 
hind them. 

Is your secrecy merely traditional? If you retain it 
simply because those who have gone before you employed 
it, then it is high time that you commence to think for 
yourself instead of clinging to the freakishness of your 
ancestors. 

The matter of secrecy in regard to the Yale fraterni- 
ties has, of late, been the subject of considerable public 
discussion. "The secrecy of all these organizations is 
preserved chiefly as a convenient means of protection 
from badinage," writes one defender. But it has given 
rise to more banter than any other feature peculiar to 
life at Yale. The days when this sort of thing was re- 
spected and revered have passed. Not only Yale but the 
whole country, the whole world is on the verge of a New 
Freedom which will entitle all men, independent of their 
birth, family, wealth, notoriety, distinction and "pull," 
to a fair chance ; and all attempts to prevent it are going 
to be dragged out into the open where they shall be ex- 
amined and purified. 

[108] 

We are told that the college fraternities have developed 
out of earlier literary societies of a scholastic as well as 
a social character. But the fraternities of today have 
long ago outgrown their original purpose and are now 
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on a purely social basis with pleasure for their chief pur- 
suit. It is true that these organizations do encourage 
good fellowship — a thing which always thrives only too 
well without stimulation. There are enough of these 
so-called "good-fellows" who help us to smooth over 
our sins. The world needs workers nowadays far more 
than it needs pleasure-seekers. It cannot be denied that 
good fellowship tends to suppress scholarship. Although 
there are always some true students in every fraternity, 
yet the majority of them are in college to have a good 
time, and there are always a few whose ideas of a good 
time are decidedly foul. Their constant association with 
the others is very likely to lower the average standard of 
morality. The chain is never stronger than its weakest 
link; one fool weakens the whole brotherhood. 

One cannot live without a certain amount of pastime 
and recreation, but a life of perpetual pleasure is a dull 
one indeed, unless the pleasure is that which we get from 
our life's work. When we do seek companions, let them 
be persons who at least desire to rise above the animal 
level, even though they be unsuccessful; but unless our 
motive be reformatory, let us not mingle with men who 
revel in debauchery — idle pleasure-seekers who are little 
good either to themselves or to the world, into which, it 
would seem, they were unduly admitted. 

Nothing makes a man more narrow than his constant 
association with only such persons in whom his own 
qualities are duplicated. Only too often the qualities 
which we admire in others are the faults we fail to see 
in ourselves, and that which we dislike in certain persons 
may be a precious virtue which we ourselves have never 
possessed. 

The weakest kind of friendship that one sees in col- 
lege life is that which is founded on beer foam and 
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tobacco smoke. The boys who sit around a tavern table 
to drink from the same stein and to smoke one another's 
pipes indiscriminately are merely humanizing that friend- 
liness which we often observe in domestic pets who feed 
from the same plate. Genuine sociability is something 
higher than this ; it is more human, although the man who 
tries to establish it is considered inhuman. "Gott, Kerl, 
du bist kein MenschV* exclaimed the German professor 
to his guest, when the latter refused both wine and cigars. 
The higher we rise above our environment the more un- 
reasonable we appear to it ; and the more we attempt to 
separate man from those elements which enslave him, the 
more he wishes to separate himself from us. Every now 
and then we come across and then try to avoid a man 
who is striving to introduce a higher sociability. He is 
craving to know us better, to converse with us, to render 
us a service ; but it seems that this pleasure, which is so 
common among most men, is denied him, and he must 
go through life always misunderstood and sometimes 
despised by the very persons he loves. 

[109] 

The thoughts and ideas which are going to distinguish 
a man from his fellow-men will never visit him so long 
as he is chained to other men, inhaling the smoke from 
half a dozen pipes in addition to his own. An hour of 
solitude before his fireplace every day or a solitary stroll 
through the woods is essential for the development of his 
individuality. But this is almost impossible for the man 
who has joined a college fraternity. It is the very fact 
that he longs for society and that society longs for him 
which qualifies him for membership. His time is no 
longer his own, and it becomes his duty, as well as his 
pleasure, to respond to every call from his brother. 
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This idea that we are almost compelled to share not 
only our time but everything from our Bull Durham to 
our raincoats is a very weakening factor in fraternity 
life. It ruins self-reliance. It destroys individuality. 
We soon reach the point where we make use of the other 
man's brains as well as his text-book. Tom translates the 
French for the whole house; Dick writes the themes; 
Harry works the problems. This sort of thing is over- 
done among "frat" men. Help given where it is not 
needed becomes hindrance. It is not the Christian spirit 
of charity. 

This idea of helping one's brother is even carried over 
to the examination room. I have, by a mere glance, pre- 
vented more than one case of "cribbing" between two 
students of the same fraternity. When the "honor sys- 
tem" was introduced at "Sheff," a senior fraternity man 
came to me with the lament that it was all right to try 
it on freshmen but very unfair to impose it '^so suddenly" 
upon upper classmen who have not been accustomed 
to it. 

Every fraternity in the Sheffield Scientific School has 
a representative on the "student council." It goes with- 
out saying that one "frat" man will never report another 
one for "cribbing." Furthermore, if such a man is re- 
ported by a "non-frat" man, the chances are that he will 
never be convicted by a council on which the fraternity 
element has by far the larger representation. 

Not only in matters of scholarship, but also in matters 
of conduct outside of the classroom, the "frat" man has 
a marked tendency to defend his guilty brother. I fear 
that the college fraternity lowers, rather than raises, the 
morals of a college community. Give me the man who 
is not riveted to another man's bosom— the man who is 
a pledged member of no secret clan in particular, but a 
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brother to the whole race. Such a man conceals noth- 
ing ; he comes out with the truth, and I love him. 

And, after all, what is it that binds the brothers of a 
college fraternity together? It is not the mutual desire 
for moral or spiritual uplift, which is at the foundation 
of the true brotherhood of Christianity ; it is ancient idol- 
atry in a modem garb. If the freshman prays at all, he 
prays that he might be elected to a "frat*'; and if his 
prayer is answered, he forsakes his real God for the 
emblem of his order. To wear Greek letters on his pa- 
jamas (and another question mark on his sweater) — this 
is the zenith of a Yale man's ambition. Having acquired 
it, he dons his derby and his pink carnation with sacred 
regularity, and marches off to his tomb every Thursday 
night for eight o'clock mass, returning on the stroke of 
midnight and feeling his way to bed by stumbling through 
dark hallways with screened windows, where his god de- 
crees there shall be no light. KEEP IT DARK !— that 
is the commandment of the little gold trinket which is 
always next to his heart and foremost in his soul — his 
little Calf of Jeroboam. 

WAKE, WAKE ; FRESHMAN, WAKE I ! ! 

[Ill] 






There you are," says Brockhurst to Dink Stover. 
Look at it. It is built of the same stone as other build- 
ings, it has in it what secret? Go up, young Egyptian, to 
its mysteries in awe and reverence, young idol-worshiper 
of thirty centuries ago." 

These words which Brockhurst directed at "the lugu- 
brious bulk of Skull and Bones'" may be applied equally 
well to this whole community which we call Yale. Not 
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only Yale but the majority of our large universities are 
rapidly losing their original purpose as places of learning 
for the preparation of Christian service, and are becom- 
ing idols instead. Their alumni worship them, not be- 
cause the years which they have spent there have brought 
them nearer to God and His people, but because they have 
been years of idle and very often lewd pleasures, which 
have stifled in them the true Spirit of Christianity. 

There is little of that spirit in the soul of Mother Yale 
herself. She is a selfish parent who looks for continual 
worship and sacrifice from all of her sons. DO SOME- 
THING FOR YALE ! That is her everlasting cry. She 
is always pressing them for their money and their blood 
that she might establish herself as one of the greatest 
universities in the eyes of the world. 

[112] 

Moloch (as the Scripture tells us) was an idol made of 
copper and brass, which resembled a huge man holding 
his open hands before him. These hands were baked in 
fiery coals until they trembled horribly with heat. Par- 
ents would then throw their children into these glittering 
palms, where they were consumed and burned to death. 
Those who looked on made a loud noise with timbrels 
and cymbals and horns, to drown the pitiful cries of the 
infants. 

Yale's Moloch is to be constructed from concrete and 
steel. The palms of its extended hands shall also form a 
gridiron. Young men shall be dashed upon it to risk 
their lives for the glory of their Alma Mater. Limbs 
may be broken, and skulls may be crushed, but mothers 
and fathers, sisters, classmates, alumni will cheer and 
shout and scream to drown the misery of their aching, 
mangled, bleeding sons and brothers. 



^ I 
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[113] 

The Yale Alumni Fund is another example of idol- 
atrous sacrifice. Contributions for the needy, which come 
voluntarily from persons who can afford them, should be 
encouraged, but it is not Christian-like to expect needy 
persons to contribute money for display and unnecessary 
purposes. There are some graduates of Yale who are 
highly indebted to their Alma Mater, and there are many 
to whom Yale herself owes much. The millionaire's son, 
whose college life was one continuous round of pleasure 
and whose degree was conferred gratuitously, owes his 
university an everlasting debt, which money alone will 
not entirely clear. But the man who has worked his way 
through college and earned his diploma, with faithful 
and consistent study, usually continues his labor after 
graduation with very little financial reward, although he 
generally accomplishes something which sheds more lus- 
ter on Yale than does the tarnished gold of her richest 
alumnus. 

The average annual earning of the graduate the first 
year he leaves college is, according to recent calculations, 
around $700. At the end of five years it. is about $2,000. 
After ten years it is close to $4,000, which is, perhaps, 
the maximum average income. I have little faith in 
figures and must admit that these, in particular, seem 
high. 

The total amount of the Yale Alumni Fund contributed 
to date since 1891 has reached and passed the million- 
dollar mark. But Yale is still crying for more and asking 
the people to remember her in their wills. "There are 
17,258 living graduates of Yale University. Of this 
number only 3,273 contributed to Th6 Alumni Fund," 
cries The Yale Alumni Weekly in letters an inch and a 
half high, and Class Agents continue to send out circu- 
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lars written up in such an urgent manner as to make 
needy non-contributors believe that they are sinning 
against the Alma Mater. 

There might be some excuse for all this everlasting 
begging if the income of this fund were used to advance 
the salaries of the needy instructors. It is however 
"dedicated to increases in professors' salaries." Com- 
bining the above statistics, it appears that the twenty 
per cent, who contribute to the fund are earning perhaps 
far more than the average salary of $4,000. It is fair to 
assume that the majority of the remaining ones are earn- 
ing far less. That the latter should be expected to help 
raise a professor's salary from $4,000 to $4,500 is going 
just a little too far. Our research professors are not 
starving unless it be through stinginess. It might also 
be well to call Yale's attention to the fact that there are 
other places in the country, outside of New Haven, 
where the present cost of living is just as high, and 
where the fact that one is a Yale "grad" does not ma- 
terially help to reduce it. 

["4] 

When one sees the walls of numerous new buildings 
sprouting out of Yale territory, one hardly gets the im- 
pression that Yale is a poverty-stricken institution. The 
truth of the matter is that Yale is misusing a great part 
of her wealth. It is the general tendency of the alumni 
to do too much for the university and its name, and too 
little for the students it shelteris. The scholarships which 
have been founded by Yale Alumni to send poor but 
promising boys from various localities to Yale indicate 
a true Christian spirit. Humane interests of this sort 
are far more laudable than the gifts which are used to 
decorate the campus and to give the university unneces- 
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sary publicity. Moreover, they benefit the university at 
the same time and in a far more efficient way. We need 
men of iron in the classroom, not men of bronze on the 
campus. We need real scholars to put into our hand- 
some buildings far more than we need the buildings 
themselves. The undergraduates who come to Yale on 
scholarships are the very type of man which is lacking 
at Yale today. It is the silent, thoughtful, unselfish 
worker and reformer whom we need. We have only too 
many students who are ready to spill their blood or fo 
squander their wealth in order to bring their own names 
and the name of their Alma Mater into the limelight. 
Send us some living active Nathan Hales of flesh and 
blood to inspire our students to reform their fellow-men ; 
not a cold, lifeless statue on a pedestal which (even 
though we should remove its permanent bonds) will be 
too inanimate to shoo away the sparrows roosting on its 
nose. And as far as Mr^ Henry Hering's beautiful bas- 
relief of Courage, Devotion, Peace and Memory is con-^ 
cemed, this also will incite little, if any, inspiration among 
the Yale men "passing it daily in years to come." It is 
through the scholarships which open Yale to the poorer, 
earnest, ambitious boys of America, and not through 
your costly memorial gates that the future strength of the 
university will enter. 

After all, little is gained by crowding our campus with 
showy buildings and ornaments. A magnificently fur- 
nished house means very little indeed unless the intel- 
lectual and the moral qualities of its inmates are up to 
the material quality of its tapestries and statues. It is 
so with a university. It is the students whom you will 
send out into the world, and not the bronzes and marbles 
which you keep at home, that are going to draw the 
world and other students to you. 
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And by the way, let the light which your graduates 
shed upon their Alma Mater be a natural light and not 
an artificial one. Let us learn to admire it in silence. 
Let us not destroy the natural luster by magnifying it 
with shallow boasting. The works of God through Na- 
ture attract our attention without showy advertisement: 
we gaze in silence and awe upon the storm at sea and 
the rainbow which follows it. So let it be with the work 
which He accomplishes through Yale and her graduates. 
Real achievements speak for themselves, and they do it 
more powerfully than the most eloquent tongue. The 
speeches delivered by certain Yale officials at Alumni 
gatherings are so monotonously filled with the "great 
things Yale is doing'' that it makes us weary to hear or 
read them. Isn't it enough that a Yale man is speaking? 
Why must the name Yale be sounded twice in every 
sentence ? Enough of this everlasting braggadocio. Let 
us change our theme. Let us cease for a while in pat- 
ting Yale on the back, and let us give her an occasional 
ear-pulling instead. Let us awaken her to the fact that 
there are other universities and colleges in the country 
which deserve equal praise for the good work which they 
are accomplishing in silence. 

["5] 

I look forward to the time when the smaller colleges 
throughout America will have the same opportunities 
which the larger universities are now monopolizing. 
There will come a time — perhaps it has already arrived 
— when the value of a diploma will be determined solely 
by the possessor's name upon it and not by the fact that 
it was usurped at Yale or some other prominent institu- 
tion. In the future everv student will feel that his for- 
mcrly idolized Alma Mater has little to do with the 
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awarding or the worth of his degree, but that his own 
earnest and honest work will procure an equally worthy 
reward at any one of several hundred equally worthy 
places of learning, which God has scattered throughout 
the land, where Rich and Poor shall meet as Christian 
brothers to drink from the same cup-^of knowledge. 



THE FAILURE TO EDUCATE 

The one condition of success, your sole safeguard is 

the moral worth and intellectual clearness of the indi'^ 

vidual citisen. 

— Huxley. 






THE FAILURE TO EDUCATE 

["61 

In the long run," says President Lowell of Harvard, 
the aims of young men who are in institutions of higher 
learning must be, and ought to be, intellectual/' It 
might be added, however, that the aims of young men 
are greatly influenced by the aims of the institutions 
themselves. It is only when the aims of the institution 
are also, in the long run, intellectual that men with 
intellectual aims will develop most successfully into intel- 
lectual men. 

The so-called "institutions of higher learning" do not 
always have higher learning for their chief aim. Un- 
doubtedly the first and main purpose of a university, as 
well as of those who attend it, should be an intellectual 
one; social and athletic elements should be secondary. 
It is true enough that scholarship is the only part of a 
university training which is compulsory. Football and 
fraternities are optional, but a man must give some 
attention (usually very little) to his studies, if he wishes 
to remain in the school. But to say that scholarship is 
the only compulsory element is far from saying that the 
chief aim is intellectual. The things which a man is 
forced to do are seldom done well, but those things which 
he takes up voluntarily are always performed with 
pleasure and success. The aim of every institution 
which is not endowed by the state but dependent almost 
entirely upon the support of its alumni and friends is, 
undoubtedly, to emphasize and strengthen those activi* 
ties which its alumni and friends applaud, and to which 
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it owes its growth and prominence. In the case of Yale, 
scholarship does not happen to be cme of those activities. 
Just take notice to some of the extra-curriculum 
activities which flourish at Yale : football, baseball, track, 
crew, hockey, fraternities (a couple dozen of them), 
literary clubs, debating societies, the News, the Record, 
the "Lit," the Courant, the Banner, the Potpourri, the 
Scientific Monthly, the dramatic association, the glee 
clubs, the banjo and mandolin club, the orchestra, the 
"Prom" with its many committees, the student councils, 
etc., etc., These and many others are recognized as a 
part of the university. Then there are numerous out- 
side activities which are not advertised and which are 
indulged in more or less secretly. The men who are 
interestecl in these various pursuits have their hearts and 
souls in their work. But what is the relative position 
of scholarship among these things ? Alas I it might well 
be said (with apologies to Lord Byron) that scholarship 
is of college life a thing apart; His the student's whole 
resistance. 

I"7] 

I have written previously about the disrespect which 
our students have for their studies. This dislike on the 
part of the undergraduate, however, is no reason why 
the university itself should do little to encourage scholar- 
ship. It cannot be denied that Yale does far more for 
her athletes and men with other interests than she does 
for the student in the classroom. She not only makes 
other wofk more attractive, but she even makes study 
lighter and changes her schedule, in order that both her 
students and her faculty may have more time for other 
activities which are more likely to place the Alma Mater 
in the limelight. 
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[118] 

A three-hundred-thousand-dollar "bowl" (with four 
hundred thousand dollars more for surroundings) and a 
ten-dollar prize for the boy who leads the Freshman 
Class in his studies ! (By way of authentication it might 
be added that the author was the recipient of said prize 
in 1904.) 

True enough, but do we not also erect stately struc- 
tures on the campus which are used for scholarship only? 
Have you seen the new Sloane Laboratory on the Hill- 
house property? 

Yes; I have seen it; but what does it stand upon? 
What is at the bottom of it all? Dark-rooms. Your 
recitation rooms and lecture halls on the upper floors are 
beautiful indeed. But where are the teachers and the 
lecturers ? 

There they are behind their desks. 

Yes ; their bodies are there, but where are their minds ? 
Down in those dark-rooms, groveling among their spectra 
and their micrometers. A teacher whose soul is with 
his students, even though you placed him in the garret 
of rickety "North Sheff," would inspire his boys with a 
greater love for scholarship than will all your alabaster 
research temples. 

["91 

What else have you done to give scholarship the place 
which it deserves ? 

We have revolutionized our calendar and rearranged 
all of our courses. 

For scholarship? Let me read to you from the first 
issue of your Alumni Weekly for the present year (1913- 
14). "A striking change brought about by this new 
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arrangement of the university year will be the concen- 
tration of the Junior Prom festivities, the Dramatic 
Association play being followed by the class and society 
germans on Monday and the Glee and Banjo Clubs con- 
cert being followed by the Junior Promenade on Tues- 
day evening." Was it the "Prom" that interfered with 
the studies, or was it the studies that interfered with the 
"Prom" ? What a tactful old chaperon you are, Mother 
Yale, to remove every obstacle from the path of flight of 
this iridescent dancing bubble, upon which your social 
recognition is founded. After another decade, Terpsi- 
chore will conduct your faculty meetings. I hear that 
you are already offering an optional course in aesthetic 
dancing, and one or two of your instructors have 
joined it. 

[120] 

Very well; we shall agree then that you have done 
much to encourage scholarship both as to the place and 
the time for conducting recitations. What else? 

Our faculty write attractive text-books which are 
continually undergoing revision. 

Your text-books are as showy and as useless as your 
buildings. Did you print them for a kindergarten? 
First step — second step — third step— fourth step. That 
is your rule for working problems, is it? You say you 
are constantly revising them. Let me suggest another 
revision: print each step in a different color, thus — red 
— green — ^blue — yellow — something on the order of 
Mother Goose — Rhymes and Jingles. Why do you go 
to this extreme? Because your students are so deeply 
interested in other things— good and bad — ^that they 
haven't time to prepare or digest their studies. Your 
text-book tries very hard to do the preparing and the pre- 
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digesting for them. You do all you possibly can to get 
your students through, but you make no effort to teach 
them how to think. Your text-books are thought-stiflers. 
They do not inspire study ; they do away with it entirely. 

[121] 

Congress struck a noble blow when it passed The Pure 
Food Law. We need no longer fear that our apple 
butter is made from sawdust, and our marmalade from 
stewed wood. Had these factories continued to turn 
out such products undetected, the power to digest would 
have soon been denied to the American stomach. 

But The Pure Food Law is not sufficiently far-reach- 
ing; it should guarantee not only the food for our bodies, 
but also the food for our minds. There are other fac- 
tories in the United States which need looking after as 
much as those which make apple butter. What about 
the universities ? What is the nature of the mental food 
which they are feeding to the sons of America? What 
is this stuff corked up in our text-books ? Beware ! there 
is danger ahead. If we continue to feed this to our 
students, their gray matter as well as their gastric juice 
will lose its power to digest — its power to think. We 
take great care of our athletes; we serve them with 
"wonderful" food at special training-tables. But what 
do we give them in the classroom? What about the 
quality of our intellectual marmalade? Alas! it is also 
sawdust and stewed wood, and as long as we use it for 
brain-food, how can we expect our students to have 
other than block heads? 

[122] 

According to the latest theories in philosophy, insect 
and man are only "dissociated elements of one and the 
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same original tendency/' and the earlier belief, that man 
has evolved from the lower forms of life, is a cardinal 
error. Hence the new conclusion: that man may learn 
much from his observations on other directions of life 
which diverge from his own, and through his intuition 
he may discover a new concept which will render 
"reality in general" more rich, however repugnant it 
may be to htunanity itself. 

Thus it has been observed that the same chrysalis, 
according as it is submitted to heat or cold, gives rise 
to very different butterflies .which were formerly re- 
garded as independent species. Now by slightly "trans- 
cending our intelligence," we might consider a college 
student as the chrysalis of a college "grad," and if we 
were to place him under a higher pressure intellectually, 
the experiment might give rise to a new species of man 
which heretofore has been regarded as independent of 
the just-out-of-college species of today. 

Spencer, of course, has emphasized the danger which 
excessive mental exertion inflicts upon the young, but 
Spencer is "old-fashioned," and Yale students know a 
fare more amusing way of acquiring a genuine head- 
ache to excuse them from "excessive mental exertion." 

[123I 

There are two sayings which we ft-equently hear : one 
is, that the man who enters college today knows more 
than the man who graduated one hundred years ago; 
the other is, that the man who graduates from college 
today knows far less than the man who graduated one 
hundred years ago. These statements are, of course, 
inconsistent, unless the college man of today acquires 
negative knowledge. But what is negative knowledge? 
Perhaps it is that which Ruskin refers to when he says 
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that modern education for the most part signifies giving 
the people the faculty of thinking wrong on every con- 
ceivable subject of importance to them. 

It seems that all modem writers take delight in 
"knocking" education. Even Emerson — ^good old opti- 
mist that he was — wrote in his journal of 1839: "We are 
shut up in schools and college recitation rooms for ten 
or fifteen years, and come out at last with a bellyful of 
words and do not know a thing." There is always some 
truth in every statement, however wrong it may seem 
to us at first — "a soul of truth in things erroneous," as 
Spencer puts it. Many modem writers, like Bernard 
Shaw, aim to say something clever, rather than to tell 
the tmth, about education; but they nevertheless come 
very near to the latter mark in doing so. 

[124] 

There are also some members on our teaching-staff 
who will not even admit that our students have the 
"faculty of thinking wrong" : they claim that the "poor 
devils" have no faculty whatever for thinking, because 
they were born without it. I am very grateful that my 
own views are not so hopelessly pessimistic as all this. 
The faculty of thinking is the one great blessing bestowed 
upon man to distinguish him from the beasts, and I 
am far from willing to believe that the majority of our 
students (whom, it is assumed, are not the offsprings of 
beasts) are fated to be beasts at the time of their birth, 
although later on, not by the will of God, but by their 
own will, they often sink to that level. 

I believe that there are very few bora idiots among 
the men in our classroom, and that these are generally 
the descendants of human beasts. These unfortunate 
persons should be removed at once and placed in the 
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institutions for the feeble-minded. Excluding these 
cases, I faithfully believe that the faculty of thinking 
was and generally is present in every boy who enters 
Yale o'r any other institution of higher learning. But I 
also admit candidly that this faculty is, in the majority 
of cases, either undeveloped or ruined when the boy 
leaves. The immaturity is due chiefly to the disrespect 
for scholarship, the nature of our text-books, the indiffer- 
ence of the faculty, and the over-application to and the 
development of talents and interests which are physical 
rather than mental. The ruin is due to all sorts of 
dissipation. 

A brain is necessary, but not sufficient for learning. 
The boy must have a desire to learn. If the desire is 
absent, the brain is useless. I am sometimes inclined to 
think that it is greater folly to try to teach an able 
sluggard than it is to try to teach a willing but almost 
hopeless dunce. I often wonder if the institutions for 
the feeble-minded are not doing the country more good 
than are the undergraduate departments of our uni- 
versities. A great movement for the education of men- 
tally-deficient children is now sweeping over the entire 
country. Indeed it might truthfully be stated that the 
public is more interested in the education of the defec- 
tive sons of America than it is in the education of the 
normal ones. This is far more alarming than it is 
ridiculous. Rather than bring about prevention, we 
prefer to be everlastingly curing. In other words, we 
prefer to ignore the conditions at the institutions of 
higher learning, where the leniency and the disrespect 
for scholarship enable their students to indulge exces- 
sively in lust and liquor ; but we concentrate our attention 
on tiiose schools which shelter the feeble-minded chil- 
dren who are the outcome of all such debauchery. What 
is this country coming to? 
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It is as true as it is lamentable that the boys with the 
greatest capacity and desire for learning never get the 
opportunity of a college education, whereas our uni- 
versities are flooded with young men who have neither 
desire nor respect for knowledge. "That there should 
one Man die ignorant who had capacity for knowledge, 
this I call tragedy." Quite true, Herr Teuflesdrockh. 
But that we should every June confer degrees upon hun- 
dreds who had capacity for everything but knowledge 
— what say you to that ? The philosopher of Weissnicht- 
wo is silent, but I imagine I hear his spirit mutter: "A 
farce! A farce! a deplorable farce!" 

["5] 

Yes; the college education is a decided farce as long 
as other activities not only predominate over but smother 
learning. I am not advocating that the diet of a man 
in college should be books only, but that it should con- 
sist mainly of books, for the simple reason that at no 
other time in his life is there a better opportunity to meet 
with the standard works and with persons who under- 
stand them. The man out of college reads little beyond 
his newspaper. He learns much about the present, but 
nothing of the past. And how much of the present is 
worth knowing? Only that small fraction which, in 
the future, will be considered as an important and stable 
part of the past. How much of the modern newspaper 
is included in this? A newspaper education enables us 
to do little more than talk, and talk quantitatively rather 
than qualitatively. The college man who has thoroughly 
digested the masterpieces of literature and the enduring 
discoveries in science stands out like a precious gem 
among those persons who babble about the races, explo- 
sions, murders, divorces, bargains and the more trivial 
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mint-julep-political events which are characteristic of 
the headlines in our dailies. 

As far as collegiate interests aside from scholarship 
are concerned, one need not go to college to find them. 
All the larger cities throughout the country, from which 
the majority of our students hale, have their athletic 
associations, fraternities, amateur musical and dra- 
matic organizations, and editorial opportunities which 
are often far in advance of those confined to universi- 
ties. The latter, however, have the distinct advantage 
over city clubs in that they enable the student to come 
in contact with boys from all parts of the United States 
and sometimes from foreign lands, which does much to 
broaden his intellect in regard to the characteristics and 
customs of various sections of the country. 

Actual contact with life itself is absolutely essential 
for the man who desires to be efficiently educated. It 
might be called the practical part of a genera! education ; 
books constitute the theoretical. The great advantage 
of a college education is not only (as has often been 
pointed out) that it combines the two, but that the con- 
tact both with books and with men is much broader 
than it is elsewhere — a fact which I have tried to empha- 
size in the two preceding paragraphs. 

[126] 

Every sound education needs a theoretical basis. It 
is far easier to observe than it is to think. But of what 
good is an observation if we do not give it thought and 
try to explain and utilize it? Children observe every- 
thing. They observe things which entirely escape the 
adult. It is unfortunate that children cannot think, and 
that they cannot acquire the habit of thinking at once 
by reading and understanding the books which have 
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been written by the world's greatest thinkers. As soon 
as the schoolboy gets deeply interested in his books, 
he is likely to give up the company of his less studious 
pla3miates and cease to observe what is going on around 
him. It seems unfortunate that the great curiosity in 
children precedes rather than follows their mental 
development. 

The public school course is sufficient for the average 
man, but those who are going to be leaders naturally 
require higher organized knowledge. A leader seldom 
enters upon his life's work until he reaches thirty; he 
enters college when he is about twenty. In the four 
years devoted mainly to books, his chief duty is to think ; 
in the six following years his chief duty is to arouse 
the dormant curiosity of his childhood and to observe 
closely his surroundings, his fellow-men, and the age in 
which he lives. Then let him combine thought and 
observation, and begin to act. 

Ah ! if we could only begin earlier to combine thought 
and observation. The boy who does this while he is 
still in college is getting the maximum efficiency out 
of his education. He is a mile ahead of the others. 
The man who does not study his classmates at the same 
time that he is studying his lessons is not getting the 
full benefit of college life. I repeat it — the student will 
never again have the opportunity of coming in contact 
with such a great variety of men that he has at college, 
and for that reason the association with men and the 
association with books should be carried on simul- 
taneously. A college cannot have too many activities 
to bring all kinds of men together. The danger lies 
not in the number, but in failing to emphasize the im- 
portant one — scholarship. A boy may develop many 
equally strong forces whose directions are so varied that 
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their resultant is zero. If, however, scholarship is by 
far the longest vector, he may not only safely but wisely 
take some interest in every other activity. 

[127] 

The great mistake, to my mind, in regard to extra- 
curriculum activities, is that they are too widely sepa- 
rated from scholarship instead of standing in closer 
relation to it. If these smaller forces were given a 
direction not so decidedly different from that of the 
scholarship vector, they would intensify the resultant 
not only in direction, but in magnitude as well. All 
these other interests should, in addition to serving as a 
means for bringing students together, serve to stimu- 
late study and not to stifle it. Editorial work on college 
papers ought to strengthen a boy's desire to learn more 
about books and writers. A boy should be able to study 
far better after he has done a little punting or sung a 
few glees. 

But how many students look upon these things in 
this light? Their views are diametrically opposite to 
this. They do just enough studying to maintain a 
stand which will permit them to accompany the Glee 
Club on its Christmas trip, to play in the Princeton 
game or to remain on the board of the "News." They 
put just enough time on their studies to insure their 
eligibility in some other interest, and then overdo the 
other interest. I have known men to sit at their desks 
hour after hour making silly sketches for the "Record." 
Others play tennis until their right shoulders are fright- 
fully deformed, and some exercise at the "gym" until 
their muscles stand out like goose eggs. Physical edu- 
cation at Yale has completely triumphed over the intel- 
lectual and the moral, but it has brought about as much 
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harm as good by doing so. Many of Yale's most 
prominent athletes have been short-lived owing to inter- 
nal strains resulting from violent training in their under- 
graduate days. These things are generally kept quiet, 
as is any earlier fatality which removes a player perma- 
nently from the gridiron but which wins the victory for 
Yale and increases her prominence and her power to 
lure more men into her ranks. 

College executives who defend all additional activities 
aside from scholarship by claiming that they incite com- 
petition among the undergraduates are merely manifest- 
ing their own greed to outdo other institutions. It is 
competition which sets men's hearts against one another. 
Competition ruins the competitor as well as the man 
against whom he competes. It is competition which 
accounts considerably for failure, poverty, injustice, 
disease and crime. It was competition which sent the 
Titanic with all its health, wealth and pleasure to the 
bottom of the sea. Competition is not the real founda- 
tion of success. True success is rooted in unselfish and 
unshowy labor. The desire for competition takes hold 
of a man only too soon. We need not arouse it in the 
college youth. College is a place for making friends 
and for doing a normal amount of clean, just, healthful 
work, mental and physical. It should not be a place 
for taxing the health of the minds of our professors or 
the bodies of our students by undertaking and overdoing 
glary things inspired by greed and accompanied by the 
formation of numerous unnecessary enemies. 

[128] 

A comparatively small portion of the student-body 
is actively engaged in any one athletic sport, but most 
of the undergraduates attend the games. A football 
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game is an interesting sight, but — like comic operas — 
after you have seen a few good ones, you have seen them 
all. After I saw two or three games at Yale Field, I 
never went there to see any more ; but I went to see the 
people who were seeing them. Here is a supreme chance 
to study one's fellow-men. Here is the chance of all 
chances to observe. Every possible element of human- 
ity is present: the millionaire and the ragamuffin, the 
socialist and the suffragette, the gambler and the drunk- 
ard, the old **grad" and the Yale boy of the future, the 
grind and the professor, the dude and the dunce, the 
poor instructor and his lonely wife, the society belle and 
the prostitute — ^they arc all there in that gum-chewing, 
peanut-munching multitude. But how many students 
take the opportunity to study them? Their eyes and 
their thoughts are never off the ball, and they talk 
about the game itself for the entire week that follows it. 
The real lessons taught on the bleachers, like the lessons 
taught before the recitation benches, are also lost. 

The field is not only a good place for making observa- 
tions but also a splendid place to do a lot of undisturbed 
thinking. Only those who have been mentally active can 
appreciate the real relaxation which the game affords. 
Mental relaxation does not mean freedom from thought 
but freedom of thought. It means getting out and chang- 
ing one's subject of thought. While the spectators 
around you are intensely interested in the players, you 
can enjoy a wonderful isolation. A good thinker never 
allows those around him to know that he is thinking. 
When some hero makes a timely tackle or a brilliant run, 
you will find yourself rising and cheering involuntarily 
with the crowd. I have often left the field with a whole 
headful of new ideas but never knowing the score or 
even the name of the visiting team. This is the onh' 
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way I can enjoy football. It may sound foolish to a 
Yale football enthusiast, but let him recall how often he 
has left the lecture room knowing absolutely nothing of 
what the lecturer said. Yes, yes; it is true — we are all 
a little that way at times. 

[129] 

The union of thought and observation — this is the 
secret of intellect. There is no other place where the 
opportunity to unite them is greater than in a college 
community, and there is no other person more indiffer- 
ent toward this opportunity than the average under- 
graduate of today. How can we say then that the col- 
lege education is a success ? 

It is possible, but not necessary, for every normal 
being to be intellectual. We all see and hear hundreds 
of things around us which we consider too trivial to be 
worthy of further attention. Our minds are frequently 
visited by thoughts which we immediately reject because 
we consider them unimportant. Every kitchenmaid saw 
and heard the vibrating tea-kettle lid long before James 
Watt made the observation. The kitchenmaids consid- 
ered it a trifling matter ; but it started Watt to thinking. 
Apples were falling off the trees long before Newton 
discovered the Law of Gravitation. The intellectual man 
differs from the unintellectual man in that the former 
values and preserves all his observations and thoughts, 
however insignificant they may appear at the time, 
whereas, the latter immediately forgets them. "Intellect,*' 
says Emerson, "detects the intrinsic likeness between re- 
mote things," and "it is the simple power anterior to all 
action or construction." Thus the intellectual man first 
retains his observations and thoughts in a mere me- 
chanical mixture; then by combining a thought of yes* 
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terday with an observation of tomorrow, and an observa- 
tion of today with a thought of a year ago, he gradually 
effects a chemical union which eventually forms a perfect 
crystal. Every great thing that has ever been accom- 
plished grew from one seemingly trivial seed of thought 
flashing across the human mind, or from one simple 
vision fleeting before the human eye. 

[130] 

A notable dinner was given by the Yale Qub of Bos- 
ton in February, 1913. It was notable in that the heads 
of Harvard, Princeton and Yale were all three present. 
It was interesting to compare the three speeches made 
by the presidents of the three leading American universi- 
ties, and to observe that there was a distinctive keynote 
struck in each one of them. 

I have quoted from President Lowell's speech at the 
beginning of this article. The keynote of his discourse 
was "intellectual solidarity," with the admonition that a 
scholar was ''not a man who devotes his erudition to a 
small thing, or who achieves eminence in paths that no 
one cares to tread ; not the man who knows all about the 
antennae of the paleozoic cockroach or some Greek root: 
but the man who has the sharpened brain, who has de- 
veloped that tool so that he can use it for any purpose 
for which in life he may hereafter desire to use that tool. 
And no college is doing its duty unless it has sharpened 
to the utmost extent which the hardness or softness of 
the metal may make possible all the tools that go through 
it." 

President Hibben emphasized "moral invigoration." 
The university man must "throw himself actively into 
the field of the many forces which are working toward 
the gradual amelioration of his fellow-men." He con- 
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eluded his address by saying that the distinctive feature 
of education is personality. "It is the university's con- 
tribution to the health and wealth of the world/' 

President Hadley dwelled upon "organized competi- 
tion" and research. "Given a man who is doing things in 
medicine or law or divinity, in science or in literature or 
in any art, put that man in a university and you give the 
students an example to inspire them." 

[131] 

If we unite the opinions expressed in the first two 
speeches and suppress partially, if not entirely, the opin- 
ion in the third, we will have a right idea of what the 
aims of an institution of higher learning should be if 
the institution is one which has a greater interest in its 
students than it has in itself. If instead of a conglomera- 
tion of narrow specialists comprising doctors, lawyers, 
poets, bone-diggers and bug-dissectors — if instead of this 
we place our students under a faculty of real teachers 
who are scholars of the type described by Lowell with the 
personality referred to by Hibben, then we have taken 
the first necessary step in the direction of success — in the 
stimulation of the "moral worth and intellectual clear- 
ness" of our students. 

Moral worth and intellectual clearness! I have de- 
voted this chapter to scholarship and intellect. I shall 
devote the remaining ones to morality. My views on 
scholarship at Yale are not, as you must have observed, 
very enthusiastic. I shall speak of her morals anon. 
This much, however, I shall say in advance — ^that intel- 
lect and morality are closely related and influenced one 
by the other, and that we would hardly expect the aver- 
age moral standard to rise above the "passing mark" in 
the classroom. 



XI 



A SCENE FROM THE ICE LENS 

You will not hear — it is best to know it — what moves 

in the real world, what passes in society, in the clubs, 

colleges, mess-rooms, — what is the life and talk of your 

sons. A little more frankness than is customary has been 

attempted in this story; with no bad desire on the writer's 

part, it is hoped, and with no ill consequence to any 

reader. If truth is not always pleasant; at any rate truth 

is best, . . . 

— Thackeray. 



A SCENE FROM THE ICE LENS* 

[132] 

DePYSTER — I say, Addy, have you another cigar- 
ette? 

ADDER— No. 

DePYSTER— Never mind; this one will do. {He 
removes the cigarette from Adder's mouth and begins 
smoking it himself.) 

ADDER— still holding the picture frame — ^What do 
you think of Miss Lyon, Chaunce? 

DePYSTER — blowing the smoke from* one corner of 
his distorted mouth — She's just a mediocre girl ; her face 
is very much against her. 

ADDER— Against her? 

DePYSTER — covering his face with his open hand — 
Yes ; flat. I prefer the plumper variety — Mrs. Hunter, for 
example. 

ADDER — Mrs. Hunter! she's a regular old parrot. 

DePYSTER — Well, I don't exactly know what species, 
but I must admit she is a bird. I've made a date with 
her for the opera. Brilliant woman ! 

ADDER — Well there's this objection to Jeanette: she's 
too damn refined. These educated girls are all right for 
the mother of a man's children, but for the instrument of 
his pleasure — it takes a girl like Lulu to deliver the goods. 

DePYSTER— Who in the devil is Lulu? 

ADDER — placing the frame on the desk and then clos- 
ing the door — Just met her last night for the first time. 
She's in town with the Mermaid Burlesquers, and does a 

*The play is published in full by The Shakespeare Press, 
New York City. 
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dance in the last act that is certainly the cream of the 
season. {He unlocks the desk drawer and produces a 
photograph,) There; feast your eyes. 

DePYSTER — with a whistle — Hasn't she the peach- 
erino of a figure? 

ADDER — And you ought to see it wiggle in the spot 
light. 

DePYSTER— Wiggle? Say oscillate— it doesn't 
sound so vulgar. 

ADDER — Chaunce, old boy, she just steps out on to 
the stage in that costume, and it's enough to bring down 
the whole house. 

DePYSTER — Sure enough! she has a costume on; I 
hadn't noticed it. 

ADDER — ^Just see how it fits her developments. 

DePYSTER — Ah I it's a blessing to be perfect. Mrs. 
Hunter was raving over my face and figure. 

ADDER — Yes; they are enough to make anybody 
rave. 

DePYSTER — I say, Addy dear, has Lulu any other 
accomplishments aside from mere physical charm ? 

ADDER — Yes; she can drink like a fish. {He pro- 
duces an empty champagne bottle from the drawer,) We 
emptied three of these last night. I kept this one for 
sweet recollections. See there; she has scratched her 
name across the neck with her diamond ring. She gave 
me that ring, and I gave her mine, and the joke of it all 
is that I handed hers over to Jeanette tonight in final 
settlement of our engagement. 

DePYSTER— Lord ! if Jeanette knew that? 

ADDER — tapping on the bottle — Mum's the word. 
You see, Chaunce, old boy, after all, a fellow's really got 
to have two girls — one for week days and one for Sun- 
day. Jeanette's my Sunday girl — my angel; Lulu's my 
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little devil. Just look at her eyes ! Compare the two 
faces : Lulu's has the dash and brilliancy of a brass band ; 
Jeanette's is like the sweet strain of a violin slightly out 
of tune. 

DePYSTER— I told you it was flat. 

ADDER — holding up the two pictures, one in each 
hcmd — ^Jeanette and Lulu — ^sarsaparilla and absinthe. 
When I take dinner with Jeanette, it's dry. 

DePYSTER— And when you take it with Lulu? 

ADDER— It's extra dry. I tell you, Chaunce, she's 
irresistible; I'd follow her through fire. 

DePYSTER— You probably will. 

ADDER — taking another picture from the drcnver — 
Here's another one; a three-quarter view. But I prefer 
her full. 

DePYSTER— holding up the second photograph— 
Scanty costume seems to be her long suit. 

ADDER — She told me the manager thought the public 
wouldn't stand for that. So she added more to it by put- 
ting another plume in the hat. 

DePYSTER— Hasn't she the pretty elbows? They an- 
noy me. I say, Addy dear, we must tack these up some- 
where in the room. 

ADDER — From now on, this one goes in Jeanettc's 
frame every day but Sunday. (He removes Jeanette's 
picture, puts it away in the drawer, and pieces Lulu's in 
the silver frame,) 

DePYSTER— And the other one? 

ADDER — On the mantelpiece with the rest of the 
trophies. Where are they? The hell with these recep- 
tions where you have to turn your room into a Sunday 
school. Bring out the decorations, and make things look 
like home. You get Fatima; she's behind my bed. 
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(DePyster trots into the bedroom. Adder begins to 
whistle a merry tune; he opens the closet door and 
drags out a large box filled with empty bottles, 
steins, etc. He carries it across the room to the 
fireplace.) 
ADDER — taking up one of the empty bottles — King 
William! yum, yum. He who drinks whiskey shakes 
beer. (To make plc^e for the bottle, he knocks the bust 
of Shakespeare from the mantelpiece sending it to the 
hearth in pieces.) That's such a stale joke. (He picks 
up the remains of the cast.) Vm sorry I cracked it (He 
throws the pieces into the fire.) Proved at last: Shake- 
speare is Bacon. (With one sweep of his arm he clears 
the mantelpiece of the remaining articles and sends them 
to the floor. He then reads the inscription on the labels 
of the various bottles as he pierces them on the shelf.) 
Monday night, Oct. 4th, with "Bud" Taylor, "Bunnie" 
Miller and "Jack" Allison. (He takes a third bottle from 
the box.) Oct 5th; same bunch, (a fourth bottle) Oct. 
6th; (a fifth bottle) Oct. 7th; (a sixth bottle) Oct. 9th. 
How's that? One missing. (He scratches his head.) 
Oh, yes ; that's the night we had the keg. (He goes over 
to the couch and rolls a keg out from under it. He car- 
ries it on his shoulder, and pieces it on one comer of the 
mantelpiece putting steins and glasses on top of it. Then 
he stands off and gets a good view of the entire display.) 
Gala Week at the beginning of the fall term. 

(DePyster enters carrying a large oil painting of a 

nude woman in a reclining position. He stands 

on the couch and hangs the picture above it at a 

careless angle.) 

ADDER — She must hang straight, Chaunce, or the 

blood will run to her head, and we don't want her to get 

cold feet. (DePyster straightens the picture.) There, 
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that's better. Now get Psyche ; I rolled her under your 
bed. 

{JitPysttT makes a second trip to the bedroom. Adder 

takes a large "Keep Off The Gras^' sign and 

hangs it directly below the painting. He tacks 

suggestive posters on the backs of all the doors^ 

Then, returning to his supply box, he gets hun-- 

dreds of empty cigarette boxes strung on twine^ 

He puts them up lik& festoons reaching from the 

dome to each comer of the room. DePyster en^ 

ters carrying affectionately in his arms a life-sized 

marble statue of "Psyche.'' He stands her in the* 

center of the floor in front of the desk. Adder 

and DePyster each take one of her arms and„ 

striking a majestic pose, they shout, "God Bless 

Our Home.") 

ADDER — glancing about the room — Now that looks 

more like it — ^but I almost forgot the finishing touches. 

(He produces a pair of pink stockings from the desk 

drawer, and hangs them up on either side of the dome.) 

DePYSTER— Lulu's— I suppose. 

ADDER— Sure thing. 

DePYSTER — Oh, dear, how they annoy me. I say, 
Addy, I must have an introduction to this little Venus 
of yours. What 'o you say we go to the show tonight, 
and then take her down to the "Pink Pigeon" ? I could 
be a sort of chaperon. All Fd care for would be to pat 
her once or twice on the elbow. Those dear little elbows ! 
How they annoy me! 
ADDER — Nothing doing in that line tonight, Chaunce. 
DePYSTER — ^You mean the mermaids have swum 
out of town ? 

ADDER — No; they are making their last splash this 
evening. 
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DeP YSTER— My last chance to sec Lulu ? 

(He gets two overcoats from the closet. He puts on 
his own — an extreme English cut measuring about 
six inches across the shoulders and flaring copi- 
ously at the bottom. He places a ridiculously 
small hat on the top of his head. Then he holds 
out Adder's fur4ined coat to help him on with it,) 

DePYSTER— Jump in. 

ADDER— filling his pipe— Not I, Chaunce. 

DePYSTER — Stop your bluffing, and come along. 

ADDER — Sorry, old man, but I can't — I simply must 
not go. 

DePYSTER— What's come over you ? 

ADDER — lighting his pipe — Fve got to study. 

DePYSTER— Study ! the night after the football 
game — when the whole student body is down town cele- 
brating ! What the hell are you givin' me ? 

ADDER — taking a letter from the drawer — I mean it. 
Here, read this. 

DePYSTER — solemnly placing Adder's coat upon the 
tcouch — Grandmother dead? (He approaches the desk 
.sadly until he recognizes the envelope,) A letter from 
the Registrar. Rats! (With a swing of his arm he 
knocks the letter from Adder's hand into the waste-- 
basket.) 

ADDER — I get my last crack at that exam tomorrow, 
and if I flunk Vm down and out. 

DePYSTER— Don't let that worry you. Have your 
old man come up and hot-air to the faculty, or tell him 
to present the university with a hundred thousand, and 
they'll let you in again. 

ADDER — I've made arrangement with Metcalf to 
come around and tutor me tonight. He's going to pump 
enough dope into my belfry to get me through. Don't 
for a second think I would waste my own gray matter 
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on such tommyrot as long as I can find a shark with his 
garret for rent. Poor devils ; their heads are so crammed 
full of this nonsense they call knowledge that their 
tongues hang out for money. But then we rich must 
have our servants — ^the good Lord has even provided us 
with men to do our thinking. 

DePYSTER — If the possession of wisdom demands 
the decayed condition of these, then let me live forever 
in ignorance. 

ADDER— As long as they're helping us to bluff our 
way through we've got to recognize them, but, aside from 
that, I would just as lief lift my hat to a wornil in the 
gutter. You haven't seen my book anywhere, have you ? 

DePYSTER — I haven't seen a book of any kind for 
the last month — except "Three Weeks." 

ADDER — ashing a book out of the wastebasket — 
Here it is. Now really, Chaunce, don't let me keep you 
away from the show if you want to go. (Then emphatic 
colly.) I am going to study. {With equal emphasis he 
plants the frame with Lulu's picture before him on the 
desk. Then he sits down with the book in his hand and 
the pipe in his mouth, but his eyes are on the photo- 
graph.) 

DePYSTER — ^You do look unusual with a book in 
your hand, Addy dear; a glass of Pilsner becomes you 
much better. Perhaps it's the pipe that spoils the picture. 
Let me see if it wouldn't be more harmonious without it. 
{He removes the pipe from Adder's mouth.) Much 
better; very much better. {The pipe finds its way quite 
naturally to his own mouth.) I wouldn't think of going 
to the show alone ; I'm going to stay right here with you, 
old pal. {He removes his coat and hat, throwing them 
upon the couch.) I'm damn glad to see you take your 
studies so seriously, and believe me I wouldn't think of 
disturbing you. 
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(DePyster starts the graphophone to playing a dreamy 
waltz, and, taking the statue of Psyche in his arms, 
he dances noiselessly around the desk two or three 
times and then throws himself into the Morris 
chair, puffing out volumes of smoke. There is a 
short silence, save for the graphophone, when Ad- 
der actually appears interested in his book. This 
silence is broken by DePyster.) 
DePYSTER — It will be so hard for me to die and 
never hear any more of this lovely music. Of course, I 
won't mind the smoke so much. 

{This remark falls on deaf ears. The graphophone 

stops playing; there is a familiar ''scratching" ai 

the end of the record, but neither of the boys make 

an effort to turn it off. After a while Adder reads 

aloud.) 

ADDER — reading — A man, six feet tall, is walking 

away from a lamp post, ten feet high, at the rate of four 

miles an hour. How fast is his shadow moving? 

DePYSTER — The problem is absurd — ^no man with 
common-sense would walk away from a lamp post. 
(A band on the street strikes up the Yale football song 
— ''Down The Field.'* DePyster rises instantly 
and throws open the window. The room is filled 
with cheers, and his face is aglow in the red light 
from the torches,) 
ADDER— What's that? 

DePYSTER— The Parade I The fellows are celebrat- 
ing the football victory; I told you they would. Gee, 
what a jolly mob! I say, Addy dear, we can't sit here 
like two old men with the gout Put on your old gray 
bonnet, and we will try that lamp post problem on the 
way home. 

ADDER — Confound you, Chaunce; put down that 
window. I've got to stick to this book tonight. 
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DePYSTER — ^Book be hanged ! Have you no loyalty 
to show for your team? You're a hell of a sport — ^you 
sit here in a brown study while your classmates are 
painting the town red. It annoys me. 

ADDER — Damn you; I can't come. I'll be dropped 
from college. 

DePYSTER— Who gives a rap? Jeanette? Well, 
you've still got Lulu, and she'd be prouder of you than 
ever if you flunked every damned course in the curricu- 
lum. It's just 10.30 — time for her dance in the last act. 
She's going through those little movements — every one 
in the audience is cheering — the whole house is mad — 
and now she's looking for you in the front row — ^her eyes 
are calling out passionately for you to come. Are you 
going to say "no"? Like hell you are. Come along; 
don't be a quitter. 

(DePyster again puts on his overcoat and hat, and exe- 
cutes a lively and sensual dance. The band seems 
louder; the red Are brighter; the cheers more spir- 
ited. He snatches one of the pink stockings from 
the dome, and dangles it before Adder's eyes in 
tempo with the music. Adder under great tempta- 
tion squirms about in his chair. He finally suc- 
cumbs, takes up Lulu's picture, covers it with 
kisses, returns it to the desk, and then dons his 
hat and overcoat.) 
ADDER — You've got me, Chaunce; you've got me, 
old pal ; we're in for one hell of a good time. 

(They throw their arms about each other, join in on 
a loud war cry, and rush to the door. On opening 
it, they And Metcalf standing on the threshold with 
a book under his arm.) 
DePYSTER— <w*d^— Damn ! 
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LUX ET VERITAS 

All men know the truth, but what of that? It is rare 

to find one that knows how to speak it. By and by 

comes by a facility, a walking facility. He can move 

the mountain and carry off yonder star as easily as he 

carries the hair on his head. Yet who is he, and whence? 

God knows; his brother is an idiot, his father is a pawn^ 

broker, his mother is a cow. 

— ^Emerson's Journals. 



LUX ET VERITAS 

[133] 

Of all those officially connected with college adminis- 
tration, the president deserves the most sympathy. He, 
above all others, is supposed to understand thoroughly 
the conditions at his institution, and to make known to 
the public in a very sincere way not only the opportu- 
nities, but also the temptations which it offers to the 
youth of the nation. And yet he seems to know least 
about the many important details concerning the nature 
of the vast student body over which he presides. The 
poor instructor at the bottom of the ladder who teaches 
over a hundred freshmen daily and who lives among 
them in a free room at their dormitory knows more 
about student life both inside and outside of the class- 
room than the president and all the governing board put 
together. 

It is as unnecessary as it is impossible for a college 
president to become personally acquainted with all the 
students of his institution, but it is essential that he 
should have intercourse with even the lowest men on 
his faculty. These have the strongest grasp on truth, 
and they admit the truth with the least hesitation. The 
yiews and observations of the instructors, however, are 
laid before the heads of their departments and not before 
the head of the institution. It is with the professors, 
and not with the lesser lights, that the president is 
closeted. But professors are not a reliable medium — 
they arc too optimistic. Before the instructor's com- 
munication reaches the higher authority, it is so twisted 
and warped that it little resembles the original report, 
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and the final decision of the presiding officer is that, with 
the exception of a few trivialities, the professor's de- 
partment is "progressing admirably." This, of course, 
is just what the president wants to believe, and it gives 
the professor great prestige, 

The opinion of the instructor in some cases counts for 
little or nothing. Occasionally a student who has 
failed completely in an instructor's course is mysteri- 
ously "passed," irrespective of the grade reported for 
him. Not only matters of scholarship, but also observa- 
tions on conduct and honesty which are reported by an 
instructor, are often ignored, in particular if the attend- 
ance of the accused student at the university may 
eventually lead to financial endowment. Yale needs rich 
alumni. 

Perhaps these trifling matters of undergraduate schol- 
arship and morals never reach the president; it is not 
improbable that the professor uses the greater part of 
his conference hour to explain his "most recent inves- 
tigations." This, of course, means far more to the head 
of a large university. Why should such an insignificant 
thing as a case of "cribbing" be even mentioned in his 
presence? What difference does it make if a dozen 
students are going to perdition as long as the prof essor^s 
experiment on inoculated guinea-pigs is coming od 
nicely in the new research laboratory? The latter infor- 
mation is far more welcome and afifords the president 
material for booming his institution in Speeches madd to 
the alumni and the general public. 

[134] 

The fact is that if you wish to know about the most 
unfavorable conditions at any institution, you must not 
expect to learn of them from those who hold the highest 
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offices, but from those who hold the lowest, or, better still, 
from those who have no official comiection whatever. 

The New Haven physicians who are specialists on 
"students' diseases" could open your eyes to some facts 
and data on which Yale officials prefer to close both 
yours and their own. These also may be a little reluctant 
in making the exposure for fear of injuring t*heir 
practice. 

But there are other less dignified sources where the 
information given will be less technical and more crude, 
but just as reliable. If you wish to know the white 
truth about your son's conduct, ask the black negro who 
takes care of his room at the dormitory, and not the 
faculty whom your son invites and who invites your son 
to dinner. If the sweep is dumb enough, you will be 
properly informed. There is, after all, some virtue in 
illiteracy: the servant who polishes your son's boots is 
often a better source of information than the master who 
polishes your son. You can also obtain a hoard of un- 
published facts from the unsophisticated landlady around 
the corner, who has to turn the hose on her front steps 
every Sunday morning and who puts on gloves to make 
her student-roomer's bed. 

A great part of our modern thought and high-flown 
philosophizing is nothing but words ; and when it comes 
to questions of vital interest, the illiterate can often 
give us more enlightenment than the hyper-educated. 

[1351 

I fail to understand how a university dares to under- 
estimate the importance of such vital questions as the 
morals of her students, and I by no means admire the 
efforts she makes to refute them. In 191 1, a gentleman 
named Crane investigated the morals of undergraduates 
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at our American colleges, and published the report that 
ninety-five per cent of the students drank and fifteen 
per cent, went to perdition through the fast life they 
led. The report caused a sensation, but The Yale Alumni 
Weekly neatly informed us that the statement was 
ridiculous" and that the "eruption" which it caused was 
utterly unimportant," stating that "those who are con- 
versant with the situation in New Haven know from 
actual touch with the life of the undergraduates that it 
would be impossible to get together three thousand 
young Americans whose private conduct and whose 
common agreement as to intemperance and immorality 
was farther removed from Mr. Crane's lurid picture 
than the Yale undergraduates today are." 

This sounds very beautiful. The American public 
listens to a considerable amount of such pretty talk as 
this, but the Americans are poor listeners — they have 
not learned to ignore what the speaker says and to listen 
to his unspoken reason for saying it. But this art is not 
easily acquired, and the chances are that you will con-^ 
tinue to remain ignorant of your son's conduct unless 
the editors of our college papers begin to tell us what 
they know instead of what they want us to believe. 

Mr. Crane, by the way, came from Chicago — ^the great 
reform center which has also produced Miss Jane 
Addams and Mr. Clifford Roe. It is interesting to note 
that Mr. Roe was invited last year to speak before the 
Yale undergraduates on his work in fighting the white 
slave traffic, while Miss Addams, in recognition of her 
intense interest in social reform, was the recipient of 
an honorary degree at a recent Yale commencement. It 
is odd — is it not? — ^how we commend, encourage and 
reward all the attempts to expose and suppress vice 
outside of the university, and then turn our backs and 
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sneer at the reformer who offers to uncover our own 
corruption. 

[136] 

The truth of the matter is that Mr. Crane's report was 
no more "ridiculous" than the effort which the Yale 
editor made to correct it; and as far as ridiculous reports 
are concerned, it would be hard to find one to compete 
with some of those which appear in a recently published 
pamphlet entitled "Life at Yale." The first article in 
this handsomely illustrated book is on Yale Ideals, and 
states: "the force of tradition and opinion is what gov- 
erns Yale ; it frowns on drunkenness ; it condemns sexual 
dissipation unequivocally." 

Any Yale graduate, who is "conversant with the 
situation in New Haven," who knows "from actual 
touch with the life of the undergraduates." and who has 
any respect for truth, will admit that the statement — 
"frowns on drunkenness" — is absurd. Show me a typical 
Yale man who does not enjoy relating how his room- 
mate "drank twenty-eight glasses of ale and then kicked 
the panels out of the dormitory door." What is the 
most cherished souvenir on the mantelshelves in the 
dormitories if it is not an empty champagne bottle? 
Why is it an intoxicated student appearing at an exami- 
nation furnishes amusement for the whole class ? In the 
Omega Lambda Chi celebration, what character appeals 
most to the crowd? Do the spectators turn away their 
eyes in disgust when they see a saturated "stude" attired 
in the tights of a chorus girl? Is there any feature in 
the whole procession which gives them more delight than 
"her" uncertain equilibrium as "she" executes that 
sensual dance ? And as a crowning climax let me ask 
how many scowling brows you can count on the faces 
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of those who, at reunion time, watch the wild frantics 
of the "soused grads" on the beer-spattered campus? 
Yale frowns on drunkenness. 

In regard to sexual dissipation, I doubt very much if 
the general attitude toward it is condemnation. It is 
very probable that every fraternity has its ''champion 
lady-chaser/' and he is very often one of the most 
popular members of the brotherhood. The initiation 
into this practice is considered by many students to be a 
part of the college education, and to leave New Haven 
without having had a flight with such and such a ''bat" 
is more regrettable than having "flunked out." 

[137] 

The more neutral critic who tries to defend Yale by 
saying that the morals of her students are no worse 
than the morals of other young men in the country is 
saying little indeed for the university. The average boy 
who is forced to earn his own living, whose hours are 
long, whose labor is unhealthful and severe, whose home 
life is dull, whose companions are few and whose 
chances for intellectual enlightenment are rare — ^such a 
boy has perhaps some excuse for the relaxation which 
his dissolute conduct seems to afford him. But such 
behavior is decidedly disgraceful on the part of the 
college youth who is continually surrounded by golden 
opportunities, comfort, and numerous means for health- 
ful recreation, and upon whom the demand for compul- 
sory labor is nothing more than a comparatively light 
application to his studies. If this latter environment 
fails to produce a morality which is higher than that 
arising from more ordinary surroundings, then surely 
the college education is both a farce and a failure, and 
the employers who show no favoritism toward college 
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men are justified in their attitude. The higher posftions 
of today demand something more than the ability which 
results from mental development and the appearance 
which results from physical training; these qualities are 
useless unless they are thoroughly mixed with moral 
reliability. 

[138] 

When our "three hundred Americans" recently assem- 
bled under the open sky and brilliant sunshine of Spiing 
to welcome the return of President Taf t to Yale, we were 
thrilled with admiration and confidence as we surveyed 
that ocean of humanity upon whose judgment and moral 
strength the destiny of our country rests. But the traits 
of the individual were hidden by the splendor of the 
assemblage. Closer observation would have revealed to 
us that all that glitters is not gold. There were faces 
present of all descriptions, from the open countenance 
which beamed with manly restraint and cleanliness to 
the grim visage darkened by the shadow of licentiousness 
and scored by lines of abuse. There was present every 
stage of degradation, and yet the variation was so gradual 
that one could not decide the line which separated the 
masters from the slaves. 

As soon as a man becomes a slave to his habii, it 
announces the fact to the public by branding him irre- 
trievably with its own characteristic stamp. The eternal 
smoker looks like a weed; the perpetual drinker has a 
mouth like a fish; the eyes of the insatiable lecher are 
filled with slime. But as long as a man is master over 
his habits, he is more or less successful in concealing 
them. "The soul undergoing degeneration surely by 
some arrangement planned in the uttermost hell, pos* 
sesses the power of absolute secrecy. When all within 
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is festering decay and rottenness, a Judas, without 
anomaly, may kiss his Lord." 

The man whose moral nature is immediately evident 
is neither interesting nor dangerous. To most persons 
the extremely virtuous man is as repugnant as a rake, 
and the fact that the latter carries his malice uncovered 
renders him just as harmless as the former. It is only 
when a man's character is doubtful that he becomes 
popular or threatening. The man whose goodness is 
offset by a touch of deviltry becomes an idol and a hero,, 
but we had best beware the wicked man who tries to 
act benignly. We admire the man who conceals his 
virtue, but he who covers up his sins endangers us all. 

The optimist who undertakes to estimate the percentage 
of our student-body which is guilty of loose living has a 
tendency to consider only those souls which have under- 
gone degeneration and to ignore those who are under- 
going it. President Wilson has said: "What this 
country needs above everything else is a body of laws 
which will look after the men who are on the make 
rather than the men who are already made." It is evi- 
dent that a large number of men who are "on the 
make" are attending our universities where the snares 
which stifle ambition are as numerous as the opportu- 
nities which encourage it. The president's statement 
may well, therefore, be preceded by the similar statement 
that what our universities need above everything else is 
a body of reformers to look after the men who are on 
the ruin rather than the men who are already ruined. It 
is not the men who are depraved beyond all hope of 
reform who are going to harm the country; it is in the 
seemingly good men who practice evil secretly that the 
danger lies. It is not the visible part of the viceAy^rg 
that threatens our aXxztnship ; it is the eight-ninths of 
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its bulk which glides along silently under the surface 
of the sea of life. 

[139] 

It must be frankly admitted that a man's conduct 
depends largely upon himself as well as upon external 
influence. It seems some men are predestined to be bad 
and others to be good. Here is a boy who would go to 
perdition were he placed among angels, and here is 
another who could walk through hell without singeing a 
single hair on his head. But there are other boys whose 
characters are determined almost completely by their 
environment, and the number of such boys is far greater 
than we are wont to believe. 

Aside from the fact that there are always a certain 
number of low fellows (with letters commending their 
"sterling" characters) who pass our examinations for 
admission and who complete their college course with- 
out moral improvement, nevertheless it is far from the 
general truth to say that a boy's character is fixed before 
he enters college. Otherwise the experience-taught con- 
clusion — ^that college either makes or ruins a man — would 
be absurd. The student who enters college is no longer 
under the strict regime and close watch of the prepara- 
tory school or the home ; the matter of discipline is placed 
very largely in his own hands, and his position is transi- 
tory between the guarded schoolboy and the self-guarded 
man. If an otherwise promising lad has immoral ten- 
dencies when he enters college, he is very apt (and 
likely) to be a wreck when he leaves. 

[140] 

The minister's wife who some years ago made a remark 
to the effect that sending a boy to Yale was equivalent 
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to sending him through hell came nearer to telling a 
truth than she did to telling a falsehood. It cannot be 
denied that Yale, like many other larger universities, 
offers every possible temptation to waylay the youth who 
is too weak to overcome them. She does not possess 
that rural isolation which is always conducive to study 
and clean living. On the contrary, she is located in the 
center of a fairly large and progressive town with numer- 
ous haunts which cater very largely to student trade. 
Separated from his family and thrown among upper- 
classmen who frown on temperance and who have been 
initiated into all the wildest kinds of pleasure, the student 
soon forsakes his room and books, and develops a rest- 
less longing for the streets. 

By way of illustration, it might be well to recall here 
that one night last year after the final curtain fell at 
the H)rperion Theatre, a well-known actress and all the 
ladies of her chorus participated in a mile-a-minute 
jamboree with the Yale students in the basement of New 
Haven's leading hotel. Tables were reserved in advance, 
and standing-room was scarce. It is needless to say 
that the non-hesitation waltzes and the bunny-hugging 
continued until the wee hours of the morning. 

When there is "nothing doing" in New Haven, there 
is always some amusement to be found out of town. We 
often hear East Rock referred to as the death-trap of 
the students of Yale, but there is another "Rock" south 
of New Haven which traps far more Sons of Eli and 
dooms them not to a sudden, but to a living death. 

The student is also within two-hours' ride of New 
York City, to which metropolis the frequency of visita- 
tion is only mildly restricted, and in consequence of 
which there is a general exodus at the end of every 
week. Having once reached The Great White Way and 
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being no longer under the eye of the university police, 
the student spends the night as loosely as he chooses. 

[141] 

However, the man who is never surrounded by tempta- 
tion seldom grows morally strong, and the time should 
come in every boy's life when he must learn to walk 
amidst the blackest lures without a guardian. It is not 
the duty of a college or a university to lead its students 
around by the hand ; but it should be its foremost interest 
to furnish them with a complete Baedecker. 

Of all the guide books, our annual catalogue is abso- 
lutely worthless as far as the more essential information! 
is concerned. Its several hundred pages of G 21 Aris- 
tophanes, D 2y Structural Geology, B 7b Modem Ideal- 
ism and C 36 Latin-American Diplomacy mean little to 
the incoming freshman and nothing to the average parent 
(and I doubt very much, even if they could understand 
the description of these courses, whether the courses 
given would conform with them). Were we to utilize 
a little of this space in advertising the more popular non- 
curriculum courses which are conducted down town and 
which give rise to most failures, and were we to star 
those which should be omitted by all students, our 
catalogue might be of some real use to the uninitiated. 

There are some touching lines spoken by a heart- 
broken father in the last act of Brieux's Damaged Goods 
which might well be reprinted here: "You know, Sir» 
the disaster that has befallen us. My son is eigHteenj 
as the result of this disease, he is half paralyzed. We 
are small trades people ; we have regularly bled ourselves 
in order to send him to college, and now, — I only wish 
the same thing mayn't happen to others. It was at the 
very college gates that my poor boy was got hold of by 
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one of these women. . . . Look at him my son. 
He'd be better in his grave. He was such a good- 
looking chap. We were that proud of him." 

H we would indicate on the university calendar that 
New Haven is annually invaded by scores of these pros- 
titute women who come to town at the opening of the 
fall term and leave again just before commencement — 
were we to give this information publicly in advance to 
our boys, they might enter Yale armed with a stronger 
determination to resist temptation instead of being 
labelled with a general ignorance which accounts consid- 
erably for the ease with which they are ensnared. 

The university complains much about the poor prepara- 
tion its students have received, but the university seldom 
realizes that this is due in great part to its own policy 
of keeping certain matters dark and of ridiculing or 
ignoring all attempts made to open the shutters. The 
time will come when the university will admit openly the 
fact which she now tries to conceal, namely: it is not 
that our students have never learned anything before 
they came to us, but that they have walked unknowingly 
into certain traps set by our own "force of tradition and 
opinion," and have acquired those "man-makingf ' habits, 
the practice of which has not only eradicated their recol- 
lection of former learning but also stifled their desire 
for further education. I know more than one boy who 
entered Yale with a brilliant preparatory-school record, 
and left Yale as a muddle-headed wreck. 

[143] 

The faculty are not always "wise" to the various 
schemes which the students invent to conceal their illicit 
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relations with the girls of the street, and occasionally a 
trick performed on the campus, under the very nose of 
the university police, is undetected. I am told that 
recently a girl cut off her locks and disguised as a boy 
to play the role of a student's roommate in one of the 
dormitories, where they lived blissfully for some time 
before the "joke" was discovered. 

At the same time, many know only too well that 
such and such a student keeps a "wife" at one of the 
down-town hotels, while another frequents the private 
home of a certain maiden lady of New Haven who 
"simply must have a husband every Tuesday and Friday 
night." And yet it is with great reluctance that the 
discipline committee undertakes to inform the parents of 
these things, and only too often the matter is allowed to 
blow over entirely, and the student promises to swear off 
(until the next time). It is easy to understand this atti- 
tude of college officers. Perhaps they were once "boys" 
themselves, and, after all, if they reported such conduct 
to the student's mother she might "worry herself to 
death" or "let it out," and the publication of such 
"diversions" would in no way be a credit to Yale. 

Cases have been known where a student's conduct 
justified his suspension from the school, although the 
parent, for some subterfuge concocted by the expelled 
student, was never informed of the fact by the disci- 
plinary authorities. The result was that the boy, no 
longer connected with the university and therefore re- 
lieved of study and other restraints, continued to mingle 
with the students and have a "high" time on the allow- 
ance which his ignorant parents continued to forward 
him. I believe, however, that it was recently decided to 
publish openly the names of all men who are "dropped" 
from the school. Nevertheless, I heard one professor. 
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who evidently opposed the plan, remark that the uni* 
versity was not legally compelled to inform the parent 
of such an act. Whether it is legal or not, it is at least 
human; and the man who opposes it must have a heart 
no larger than a pea. 

Do you wonder then that some parents have lost faith 
in guidance on the part of the faculty, and have employed 
private detectives to prevent the complete ruin of their 
sons? Thank Giod there are some wide-awake fathers^ 
Thank Grod that not all mothers are so ignorant, silly 
and proud as to refuse to believe their sons guilty of 
immoral behavior. Thank God there are some in wh(xn 
the maternal instinct has not been so completely smoth* 
ered that they are no longer aware of the dangerous 
temptations which their offsprings must face. Thank 
God there are some who will not permit flattery and 
honeyed optimism to deflect their path from the avenues 
of light and the channels of truth. 



xm 



THE APPROACHING REFORM WAVE 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle; face it. 'Tis God's gift. 

— ^Maltbie Davenport Babcock, 



A 



THE APPROACHING REFORM WAVE 

[144] 

In the introductory chapter of this book, I attempted 
to draw up an analogy between mind and matter, show- 
ing that w& might classify minds just as we classify 
matter in three different forms, and that the intermediate 
or liquid form was the more important in that it seemed 
to possess properties in common with the two extremes 
which rendered it very effective in bringing about a 
closer and more friendly relation between them. 

In this closing chapter I wish to establish another 
medium to bring into closer and more friendly relation, 
not the two extremes of mind, but the two extremes — 
mind and matter. 

[145] 

It might be said that there are three kinds of men or 
rather that there are three kinds of lives which men live 
or try to live. They are the immoral, the moral, and 
the spiritual. 

We associate immoral living with matter or flesh ; we 
associate spiritual living with mind or spirit. The im- 
moral man is the product of vice; the spiritual man is 
the product of virtue. The moral man is the inter- 
mediate state between mind and matter, spirit and flesh, 
virtue and vice. He has qualities in common with the 
two extremes, and it is through him that a closer and 
more friendly relation between them must be established. 

After all, there is no such a being as a purely spiritual 
man. God is the only Spirit. He stands for Absolute 
Good. The world itself is wicked. The moral man is 
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a medium between God and the world. To the moral 
man it is just as absurd to live without the world as it 
is to live without God. To him both seem equally essen- 
tial. It is not his purpose to make the world Godlike or 
spiritual, but to make it moral, to make life a well- 
proportioned mixture of the spiritual and the material. 
He believes that there are but two kinds of men in the 
world — the moral and the ,immoral. The former are 
here to improve the latter, not to make them Godlike 
but to bring them nearer to God, to respect Him and to 
love Him at least to the same degree that they love the 
world. 

[146] 

It follows then that every man is either an active or 
a passive member of society. He is here either to re- 
form others or to be reformed. The man who con- 
siders himself good enough and who cares nothing for 
the improvement of others is a mere cipher. 

It is useless for the so-called spiritual man to try to 
reform an immoral one. The latter laughs at and ridi- 
cules the former (just as the undergraduate ridicules the 
serious-minded scientist). No man can reform another 
unless both have something in common, and there is" no 
more in common between purely spiritual living and 
immoral living than there is between the research pro- 
fessor and the easy-going student The moral man is 
the only man who can wisely undertake the reform of 
his immoral brother. What is it then that the moral 
and the immoral man have in common, and what is it 
that distinguishes them? 

Wherein does man differ from animal? There is no 
essential bodily distinction; it is mentality. It is mind 
and reason — the influence of God — ^which gives man his 
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superiority over the beast. When reason is absent in 
man, man is reduced to beast and even lower, for there 
are indeed animals who are superior to some men in the 
matter of cleanliness and sexual relations. The thing 
which decides whether a man is moral or immoral is 
whether he is master or slave to his passions. Passion 
is itself a wild beast which drags most men to destruc- 
tion, but some have learned how to harness and bridle 
it, and use its powerful strength to whirl them on to 
victory. The thing which lifts a moral man above the 
animal level — the level on which the immoral man lives — 
is not the fact that he does not possess the appetite and 
the spirit of an animal, but the fact that he has the reason 
which enables him to command them. 

"Virtue," writes John Tanner — hero of Man and 
Superman — "consists, not in abstaining from vice, but 
in not desiring it." The moral man, as I have already 
said, stands between virtue and vice. The moral man 
is not truly virtuous ; he is valorous. While he docs not 
desire vice, which some philosophers claim to be virtue 
out of place or overdone, nevertheless he is not devoid 
of the natural passions which are inborn in every normal 
man; but he does abstain from all external stimulants 
which weaken his power of resistance. 

[147] 

The man without spirit and appetite is no man at all. 
He is not even an animal. He is nothing. He is a 
wingless angel (not a real one), pure and pretty — the 
laughing-stock of society. He shuns association with 
"naughty" boys, and he gets up and leaves the room if 
some one says "hell" or "damn." He usually wears a 
black necktie and a nice plain white shirt. He reads 
only the very purest literature such as "Little Women" 
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and "Goody Two Shoes." He never goes to the theatre 
for fear the play may shock him and for fear some one 
may see him there. Other boys may be just as wicked 
as they please; he will have nothing to do with them. 
Such **goodness" is disgusting, and the man who has it 
is no broader than the neatly combed hairs on his head. 

The man who undertakes to master his passions must 
fight not only his own spirit and appetite but those of 
his fellow-men, who revel in loose living. They will call 
to him continually to join them in their pleasures, and 
if he refuses, they are apt to place him in the same class 
with the milksop I have just described. But the world 
is gradually awakening to the fact that it is possible to 
refrain from cigarette-sucking, beer-guzzling and chippy- 
chasing, and still be a man. 

But the world must open its eyes a little wider and see 
that the highest type of manhood is found only in that 
man who by mastering his own passions has acquired 
a new one — thie passion to help his fellow-men to master 
theirs. There are any nmtiber of moral men in the 
world who seem to have forgotten that they might be. 
very useful in helping to bring about the amelioration 
of their brothers, and who, without giving the slightest 
thought to the descendants of other men with whom- 
their own children may intermarry, are content to know 
that their own immediate posterity will not be endan- 
gered by parential sins. Such persons may be moral, 
but they are far from Christians. 

It is true that no man is completely reformed until 
he not only refrains from evil but actually hates it. 
But the fact that we hate a thing is no reason why we 
should wish to forget all about it and separate ourselves 
from those who are still in its clutches. There is nothing 
strong in such a character. The. strength of morality. 
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lies not in itself but in its union with activity. The re- 
ward of a man who has been self-conquered is not his 
isolation from those who are still victims, but his ability 
to live among them and reform them without the fear 
of temptation. The great power of goodness is un- 
known to its possessor until he has used it as a weapon 
in fighting against evil for the good of others. 

[14S] 

Morality without intellect is powerless. There arc 
many persons who are only too good but so stupid tfiat 
I doubt if they know that such a thing as vice exists, 
and very often their very ignorance leads them into the 
net of corruption where they are strangled without 
mercy. Innocence of this type is often considered a 
virtue by some mothers in bringing up their children. 
But it is far from virtue. Plato affirmed that virtue 
knows both itself and vice. 

Intellect without morality is dangerous. In spite of 
its knowledge it knows nothing— neither the beauty of 
virtue nor the horror of vice. Some of the most bril- 
liant scholars have been the lewdest of men. Their 
writings have amused but never uplifted their readers; 
their tendency is rather to demoralize. "By its curi- 
osity," wrote a learned but perverse English man of 
letters, whom I have previously quoted, "sin increases the 
experience of the race ... it saves us from monot- 
ony of form." It might well be said that his own final 
experience which resulted from his sins, and his almost 
repulsive form which grew out of them are two things 
which his race should prefer to forget rather than 
remember. 

It is the combination of morality and intellect which 
h needed to bring about the amelioration of the world. 
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'The one more enlightened with a more profound knowl- 
edge of the world, both of the present and the past, and 
with a deeper insight into the fundamental verities of 
life, is the one to whom we naturally look for help in 
the task of the moral invigoration of a community/' says 
President Hibben of Princeton. In other words, the 
reformer must be an educated man; that is, he must 
have intellectual clearness as well as moral worth. 

[149] 

The university then should be the reformer's cradle. 
The men whom it sends out into the world should be men 
who have been well equipped for undertaking the work 
of reform. They should be the cleanest and most inspir- 
ing young men in America ; not only a third of them, or 
half of them, but all of them. The university is not ful- 
filling its purpose today, and this is the most lamentable 
feature of the twentieth century. Instead of sending out 
reformers, it is sending out men who are in need of re- 
form. Its average product is passive, not active. Then 
how can we say that the college education is a success. 
The very two elements — ^intellect and morality, the de- 
velopments of which constitute education, are at a low 
ebb. Reform is needed badly in both directions. 

The matter of intellectual reform lies mainly in the 
hands of university officials ; the matter of moral reform 
lies mainly in the hands of the undergraduate students. 

We need not look forward to any appreciable progress 
intellectually until the university recognizes the teacher 
and not the investigator as the more important member 
of its faculty ; and the teacher himself must stand up de- 
fiantly and uphold the importance of his position and not 
allow himself to be trampled upon. 

We need not look forward to any appreciable moral 
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progress until the students look up to the moral men and 
not the athletes and pleasure-seekers as the leaders of 
their classes. And the moral students must come for- 
ward not timidly but bravely to admit that they are moral 
and that they are determined to make others the same. 
And the fact that they are going to be jeered at as arch- 
angels isn't going to put a damper on their enthusiasm. 

The two kinds of reform are not distinct. Two kinds 
of mediums must undertake them; mediums between 
knowledge-producers and knowledge-consumers ; me- 
diums between immoral men and God. But one must 
help the other. The teachers can do much to promote 
honor and clean living among the students, and the stud- 
ents can do much to call forth more enthusiasm in teach- 
ing. It is only by the combined and mutual efforts of 
both that we can hope to revolutionize the present condi- 
tion into which the so-called higher education of today 
has degenerated. 

The time will come — it is still in the hazy future— 
when the standard set by the university for its under- 
graduates will be at least as high if not higher than it is 
in the public schools^ where conduct as well as scholar- 
ship is considered in the final average of the pupil, and 
where the passing mark is above 75% and not below 
50%. 

[ISO] 

If, from what I have written in former chapters, my 
reader has framed the opinion that all of our students at 
Yale are immoral blockheads, then he is one also. If, on 
the other hand, he believes that the amount of immorality 
and the decline of scholarship are not sufficient to call 
forth the criticism which has been directed against them, 
then he is a silly optimist. 
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There always have been and always will be a number of 
moral and scholarly students scattered among our under- 
graduates. I have often met such boys both inside and 
outside of the classroom. It is not difficult to select them 
from the crowd; their faces beam with rectitude and 
their manners and learning are something deeper than a 
mere superficial polish. Their presence has always been 
as refreshing as an oasis in the desert. 

The fact that there are men of this sort only makes the 
others more conspicuous by contrast. Furthermore, as 
long as they do not employ their own rectitude to reform 
the others, their presence makes the outlook even more 
unfavorable. A community comprised solely of wicked 
persons does not call forth half the censure which should 
be directed against one which contains some good men 
who make no effort to better the others. What Yale 
needs is not moral men (she has them) but moral leaders 
or reformers. Before Yale can send reformers out into 
the world, the world must send some reformers to Yale. 

[ISO 

There will, of course, be a tendency either to hush or 
to deny the reports made in this book for fear they might 
injure the university. The author's intention however is 
far from one of injuring Yale. By exposing conditions 
the book is doing the university more good than it would 
do by covering them over with silence or flattery and al- 
lowing them to exist undetected. Those who attempt to 
check the reports are only giving the public the idea that 
Yale is too weak and characterless to listen to her own 
faults. Yale has many superficial frocks and frills, but 
there is an iron constitution beneath them and not a wax 
body which melts under the heat of criticism. 

There is only one kind of action which brings about 
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destruction and that is in-action. If you allow the poison 
to grow up undetected, it will eventually choke all the 
cultivated plants in your garden. Half-way action is lit- 
tle better than inaction. If you merely run lightly over 
the weeds with your lawn-mower, they will come up 
again. You must stoop and tear them out by the roots. 
This may break the soil, but that will soon heal, and your 
garden will be more attractive and cleaner than ever. 
It will not only appear so ; it will be so. 

There will be some narrow-minded parents who, after 
reading this book, will probably conclude that they shall 
never send their sons to such a "wicked" place as Yale, 
and the chances are that the boys will attend some other 
school where conditions are just as bad if not worse. 
This book has been written, not to decrease the number 
of students at Yale or any other institution, but to raise 
the quality of the students at all of the American uni- 
versities. I am, after all, out begging. But instead of 
asking you to leave Yale a few bags of cold cash when 
you die, I am imploring you to send her your sons of 
glowing flesh while you are still alive and able to inflame 
them with the desire for reform. Send them out into 
the college world where they can use their youth and 
their moral strength as a means for the improvement of 
the race, and inspire them to hammer away until every 
student who indulges in loose living and dishonorable 
habits realizes that it is his conduct and not the imper- 
sonal public report of it which disgraces his Alma Mater. 

[152] 

There can be no great reform without this fire and 
enthusiasm. Without it, the reformer can neither think 
nor act, and when we try to smother it, we are destroying 
the very essence of reform. We were informed in a 
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recent baccalaureate sermon that thunder and lig^htning 
are not the means by which Jesus's real work can be car- 
ried on, but if we will only stop a second to reflect, we 
will recall that Jesus himself once used this very method. 
"And when he had made a scourge of small cords, he 
drove them all out of the temple, and the sheep, and the 
oxen, and poured out the changer's money and overthrew 
the tableis." Perhaps Jesus was not himself when he did 
this. Alas! Jesus was never himself, and here as at no 
other time or place did his own action conform so power- 
fully with his teaching: "Not to do mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me." 

The will of God to reform the world is made manifest 
through Nature as well as through man. Let us not for- 
get that Nature has two ways of purifying the atmosphere 
— one by sunshine, the other by thunderbolt. Sunny days 
and perfume-laden zephyrs are what we desire most of 
the time, but we soon grow tired of too many of them. 
Give us a storm now and then. Is there anything grander 
than an occasional tempest of thunder, lightning, wind, 
and rain, reverberating and sweeping triumphantly 
through a forest, illuminating its darkest depths, ripping 
all the rotten limbs from the trees, and washing every 
leaf immaculately. And when is the sunshine more wel- 
come than the instant it breaks through the storm clouds 
after they have discharged their fire! 

"There were surely much joy in the thought that love 
must invariably triumph," says Maeterlinck, "but greater 
joy is there still in tearing aside this illusion, and march- 
ing straight on to the truth." There are some men who 
ridicule all efforts made to reform them by means of 
kindness and love, and who must be driven out of the 
darkness with a "scourge." This does not mean physical 
violence or bloodshed : it means unvarnished truth spoken 
with conviction and without fear. 
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Say what you have to say. Out with it. Be not afraid. 
Do not bend it and twist it until it loses the real meaning 
which I can still detect behind it. I can see that you are 
somewhat timid. The idea is there and the right idea too, 
but it seems to me that you doubt whether it is strong 
enough to meet the bitter resentment of your opponents, 
and therefore you try to protect it with a sugar coating. 
But this weakens it rather than strengthens it. It is only 
by laying bare your ideas and thoughts that you can gain 
a complete victory over those who work under cover. 
As long as you exercise the same timidity which domi- 
nates them, they will never consider your schemes su- 
perior to their own. Only see to it that your motive is 
good and good only, and then you cannot speak too 
plainly. 

1153] 

"There are chords in the human heart," says Qiarles 
Dickens, " — strange varying strings — which are only 
struck by accident ; which will remain mute and sense- 
less to appeals the most passionate and earnest, and re- 
spond at last to the slightest casual touch." There is no 
heart in which these strings are absent, but .there are 
many hearts which have ceased their beating before these 
chords were struck. 

The need of reform is constantly before us. We see 
it in every direction and yet we fail to act. We hear it 
in the appeals of those in whom the strange chords have 
at last responded, and yet we remain mute and senseless. 
But the time will come when every heart will open, and 
the music will soar beyond the firmament, and even the 
slumbering mountains will wake and tremble Under its 
grandeur. 

What will cause it? Not an eloquent speech, nor a 
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powerful book. Neither will it be the passing vision of 
a lonely youth with the last drop of vitality drained from 
his trembling and withered body ; nor will it be the coarse 
and hoarse voices of a hundred drunken and sensual 
students, hooting from the roof of one tomb to another 
just before the dawn. These things may lead up to it, 
but the final appeal will be something which is even far 
sweeter than it is terrible — perhaps the face of an infant 
smiling through blind eyes upon the sad countenance of a 
youthful and innocent mother. 

[154] 

Tonight (Saturday, Sept. 27th, 1913) the students are 
forming on the steps of Byer's Hall to celebrate the an- 
nual "Rush." Last year at this time I was sitting in my 
room on Grove Street at a large window which gave me 
an unobstructed view of Hillhouse Avenue. It was the 
tenth time I was seeing that spectacular parade zigzag- 
ging along under the few remaining old elms which arch 
that picturesque thoroughfare. Now I am far away, 
but I can close my eyes and see it all again. I can hear 
the brass band crashing out its "boolas," and just behind 
it come the jolly Seniors in vivid costumes, leading the 
Juniors and the Freshmen to the wrestling matches. 
Clowns, acrobats, sailors, devils, soldiers, farmers. China- 
men, Indians, convicts and ballet dancers — ^all marching, 
skipping, trotting, singing, cheering, vibrating with the 
happy music in the glare of torches, redlight and Roman 
candles. College opened day before yesterday, but this 
is the real beginning. The Freshmen, whose hearts are 
thumping under their sweaters, realize now, for the first 
time, that they have at last been enlisted as Yale men. 
The great moment which they have been dreaming of 
both day and night has finally arrived. 
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It is a grand, glorious inspiring sight, and yet were 
we to remove the paint from the faces of some of these 
upperclassmen, we would find traces of last year's de- 
bauchery, and however much they seem to be enjoying 
this simple and healthful form of amusement, neverthe- 
less they are restlessly awaiting the renewal of former 
degrading dissipations. To them the "Rush" is merely 
the beginning of another season of wild carousing and 
licentious revelry. 

But when I see the Freshmen who are bringing up the 
rear, I am filled with a brighter hope. Their faces arc 
still ruddy with the bloom of youth, and the essence of 
manhood is as yet unpoisoned within them. Let us trust 
that their united strength and action shall form a mighty 
wave to wash away the stains, however black and deep, 
which former classes have left upon their Alma Mater. 
Let us pray that God has sent them as an army of ardent 
and fearless reformers to win the victory in their strenu- 
ous and unyielding fight for a new and a cleaner Yale. 



"Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift ; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle ; face it. Tis God's gift. 

Be strong! 

Say not the days are evil, — Who's to blame ? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce — O shame ! 
Stand up, speak out, and bravely, in God's name. 

{over) 



